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A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATOR AND GKAIN INTERESTS. 
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MITOHELL BROS. company, Vor. VII. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, NOVEMBER 15, 1888. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


No. 5. ‘oie DOLLAR PER ANNUM, 


SETTLING CONTRACTS ON THE 
CHICAGO BOARD. 


A plan is to be tried on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
which, it is thought, will not only revolutionize the 
method of settling contracts, but will also prevent cor- 
ners and market manipulation. 

It is proposed to form a ‘‘Traders’ Agency,” to which 
all statements of balances will be presented at the close 
of each day’s business, accompanied by a check to mar- 
gin the said balances. The promoters’ prospectus says 
as to the object of the organization: 

“The Traders’ Agency has been organized in order to 
afford to members of the Chicago Board of Trade am- 
ple protection against undue risks. The promoters be- 

‘lieve that a member of the Chicago Board of Trade 
should have at least the same facilities as a non-mem- 
ber. When the latter buys 5,000 bushels of grain and 
sells 5,000 bushels he is only responsible for the difference 
in the contract price; but a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade who buys, say, 5,000 bushels of wheat at 
$1 and sells it at $1.05 may, under the present system, 
be compelled to invest a large sum of money as margin, 
and inthe convulsions of the market he may sustain a 
loss where he ought to have a profit. There is really no 
justice in that. The friends of the agency have tried in 
yain to impress their views on the board of directors, but 
have finally come to the conclusion that the easiest road 
to conviction is through practical demonstration. Pres- 
ent interests are so pressing that we cannot afford to trust 
to the slow process of time to evolve common sense in 

our affairs from the prejudices clinging to old habits. 
We believe that the safety of the Board depends on reform 
in the direction we aim at. We must protect ourselves 
against impositions. Under the system we seek to intro- 
duce, it will be impossible to run any big deals on insufii- 
cient capital, and every trader is amply protected against 
ordinary as well as extraordinary risks, Absolute pro- 
tection against every contingency is impossible, but our 
plan minimizes extraordinary risks, and makes large fail- 
ures an utter impossibillty. There are, of course, some 
Objections to this, just as there were to the reform in 
checking trades and collecting differences, but a careful 
‘study of the subject has convinced us that the benefits of 
the proposed reform are even greater than in that of the 
clearing house. The legal aspects have been well con- 


_ sidered, and our system contemptates the removal of all 


objections raised to the substitution of contracts. Under 
our plan every original contract will be a matter of record 
and kept intact by itself, and the original contract can be 
called for at any time, and will be in force until the ma- 
‘turity of the contract. There will be no substitution so 
far as the public is concerned. The original contracts 
will be held in trust, and are at all times open to the pos- 
session and literal fulfillment of both parties to the same 


during the life of the contract. When the Chicago 
Board of Trade has become convinced of the legality and 
practicability of our plan the agency will gracefully re- 
tire and surrender the field to the Board itself.” 

It is proposed to experiment with the new plan on a 
small scale at first, and to take in other members as 
fast as its advantages are made plain to them, trades 
with non-members of the agency in the meantime being 
conducted on the old basis. In order to defray the ex- 
pense of running the agency a company with a capital 
stock of $20,000 is*being organized. At first the agency 
will have a revenue of 5 cents on each settlement. 


THE DIAMOND DUSTLESS CORN 
SHELLER AND SEPARATOR. 


The illustration in this column will not be considered 
inapt at the present time. It shows the Diamond Dust- 
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THE DIAMOND DUSTLESS CORN SHELLER AND SEPARATOR. 


less Corn Sheller and Separator. This machine is strong 
and durable. The projections on shell and case are cast 
of hard, tough iron, and are chilled in casting. The corn 
is fed in hopper, where it is taken by a stirrer or feeder, 
and drawn down in the shelling part of the machine, 
where the corn is shelled clean from the cob and the cob 
scarcely broken up. Thence it passes on ashoe which 
tails over the cobs, the corn passing through the sieve, 
and falls from here to a hopper or leg, and is met bya 


strong current of air, which takes out all chaff, silks and 
other impurities. This is drawn to the eye of the fan and 
blown out of the spout of same. The bearings on this 
machine are all in plain view. The shaking device on 
the shoe does away with all small belts and pulleys. The 
shell may be raised or lowered while the machine runs, 
so as to adjust it to large or small ears as may be desired. 

The machine is built in first-class style andintwo sizes, 
with a capacity respectively of 60 and 300 bushels per 
hour. It is made at the ‘‘Monitor Works” of Crarson, 
Huntley & Co., at Silver Creek, N. Y., and the manu- 
facturers will be glad to hear from all interested in such 
machinery, and to answer letters of inquiry. 


BEARDLESS BARLEY. 


A short time ago a representative of the Woodland 
(Cal.) Mail, in company with Claude Y. Burke of Yolo, 
visited that gentleman’s farm, about five miles west of 
Yolo, whereon is standing a magnificent quarter section 
of barley of the variety known as the Mexican beardless. 
This species was introduced into California about four 
years ago from Mexico. The seed was obtained by Mr. 
Burke from a reputable and well-known agriculturist of 
Stanislaus county, who had given the cereal his close 
study, and who recommended it above all other varieties. 
The seed for the 160 acres cost Mr. Burke $800. The 
magnificent crop is remarkably clean, no oats or other 
species of grain appearing. The uniformity of growth, 
the apparent vigor and strength of the stock, the fullness 
and evenness of the heads, are features which an old 
farmer would remark as something unusual in such a 
season as this. The head of the barley has. very much 
the appearance of ‘‘bald barley,” but differs from ‘‘bald 
barley” in that the kernel, when threshed, is like the ordi- 
nary bearded barley, while the other threshes out more 
like wheat or rye. It is claimed that this variety is supe- 
rior to the bearded for several reasons. It is known to 
stand the north winds and not thresh out, the stalk is 
strong, and when well ripened the heads will not droop 
down below the reaper blade and be lost, as is often the 
case with the bearded varieties. It grows a long stalk, 
and cattle readily feed upon the stubble. Being free of 
beards, it makes the best hay in the market. 


There is a gentleman in New York City who is called 
the “‘Speculator de Luxe,” because of his broad margins 
and the abundance of his paper.— Swn. 


The elevators at West Superior, Wis., have shipped 
over 5,575,000 bushels of grain this season, and those at 
Duluth over 6,630,000 bushels. West Superior claims 
that the wheat traffic of that port for this year has been 
greater than that of any other city of the size in the 
world. 
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THE SIMPSON & ROBINSON IM- 
PROVED WAGON DUMP. 


CORNERS. 


[From the Chicago Herald.] 

“‘Corners have been the historical milestones of Change 
since first men began to speculate in breadstuffs. The 
“corner” is but a certain form of gambling. It is a game 
in which men of a mercantile organization engage, and 
in which they use the plain products of earth—the nec- 
essary articles of daily human consumption—instead of 
cards or other regular gaming implements. It is, accord- 
ing to the world, a legitimate and honorable diversion. 
It is more. It is a’ dignified occupation, and those who 
are winners in the great game of chance played on the 
Board of Trade are recognized as mighty financiers in 
the marts of the world. Some are philanthropists even, 
and are recognized doers of good instead of evil in the 
community. All of these gentlemen who from time to 
time create ‘‘corners” have the respect of the community. 
“Old Hutch” is but one of a glittering array of financial 
talent who has succeeded in booming wheat up to a place 
in the commercial sky where the average habitue of the 
Board couldn’t get a peep at even with a telescope. 

Away off in the history of grain buying and selling in 
Chicago, long before such an organization as the great 
Board of Trade was thought of, there were quiet little 
local corners, infinitesimal, of course, as compared with 
the extensive transactions now accomplished in the trad- 
ing palace down at the foot of La Salle street, but frisky 
little corners for all that. 

Oliver Newberry and George W. Dale are the first men 
on 1ecord who undertook the buying and selling of food 


Among our illustrations in the present issue of the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE there is none 
which we believe will be of more interest to the general 
elevator and grain trade than that which represents the 
Simpson & Robinson Improved Wagon Dump. 

The device is very simple, and we understand is easily 
controlled and is strongly built, having every appearance 
of durability, which has been, we are informed, demon- 
strated by actual service during the past season, giving in 
every instance entire satisfaction to the owner as well as 
to the inventor. 

The originality, simplicity, compactness and general 
appearance of the illustration commends the Simpson & 
Robinson Wagon Dump to the general reader, as it is en- 
tirely different from anything of the kind ever placed be- 
fore the public. There is no way by which an accident 
can occur to the team or wagon. It is automatic in its 
operations, and having been designed by a practical grain 
elevator builder, it is adapted to the requirements of actu- 
al service in grain elevators. 

The illustration represents the platform as it appears in 
a weighing scale. However, the device is not confined 
to this arrangement, as it may be operated equally as well 
entirely separate from the scale. 

The timbers extend lengthwise of the platform, and 
located at a suitable distance apart to receive the wheels 
of any ordinary wagon, and of sufficient width to allow 
the wheels of the wagon to be drawn upon them. 

Each of these track beams is supplied with a seg- 
mental supportingframe. This frame is constructed 
of T irons, and is secured to the under side of the 
track beams. Rollers are mounted in suitable bear- 
ings supported upon the frame and placed in line with 
the segmental frame, and so arranged that each frame 
will bear upon two or more of the rollers. 

A break beam is hinged upon the frame and ex. 
tended under the segmental frame and bears against it 
so that as the end of the beam is moved upward the 
beam will be brought in contact with the segmental 
frame, and the friction between the two will control 
the movement of the track beams. As the frame 
travels on the rollers, a stop, or dog, is located under 
the end of the track beam, secured to the frame by a 
hinge connecting it to the break beam, so that as the 
break beam is raised the stop will be operated. 

It will be seen that by raising the outer end of the 
lever the projection is also raised, which causes the stop 
to swing upon its pivot, releasing the upper extremity 
from the track beam against which it rests. Any suitable 
device may be used for raising the break beam. 

The segments may be constructed of a radius having 
the center of motion a suflicient distance above the plat- 
form to completely balance the load upon the rollers and 
dumped by its own weight when the beams or platform 
are released, and a portion or the entire load may be 
dumped at one operation, thus giving the operator an op- 
portunity of inspecting the character of the load before 
it is discharged into the pit, avoiding mixing of the grain. 
It is claimed for this dump that it embodies all of the re- 
quirements of a really useful article, being very simple, 
strong and durable, easily erected; not so liable to get out 
of order as many of the dumps now being used. 

The important principle involved in the Simpson & 
Robinson Wagon Dump is its mode of operation. Being 
placed upon centers, it is really operated and controlled 
by gravitation. When a loaded wagon is placed upon 
the platform, the weight is above the centers, and as soon 
as the load is dumped into the pit the weight becomes 
transferred, as it were, to the under side of the circle, 
thus reversing the attraction of gravity and bringing the 
platform to its former position, when it is locked and 
safely secured by the device previously explained. It is 
stated to be no infringement upon other dumping devices. 

This dump is for sale by G. W. CRANE, 239 Fourth ave- 
nue South, Minneapolis, Minn., who will be pleased to 
give buyers all desired information. 


THE SIMPSON & ROBINSON IMPROVED WAGON DUMP. 


products to the denizens of the embryo Garden City. 
They had no incentive to work corners. Their business 
was the simple one of buying and selling. Even when 
Lake and Water streets boasted a round baker’s dozen of 
grain houses, and the canal furnished a method of trans. 
portation far superior to that of the wagon route, the real 
“corner” was a commercial manipulation quite unknown 
The acute brain of the financier had not yet become suf 
ficiently subtle and polished to make it a reality. Orring 
ton Lunt was the first gentleman who operated anything 
that even approximated a ‘‘corner.” Mr. Lunt’s books 
show that speculation really became so wild and excited 
that he bought up all the wheat in the vicinity in 1846, 
and sold it in a lump, 50,000 bushels to New York dealers, 
It was regarded as the most remarkable and stupendous 
of transactions. Had the world then knewn of the late 
Mr. Vanderbilt, doubtless Chicago would have taken 
pleasure in dubbing Orrington Lunt the Vanderbilt of the 
West instead of fixing that title upon Phil Armour. 

Up to the time of the war the ‘‘corner,” with all its 
brilliant possibilities, did not become a recognized feature 
of the Board of Trade. Previous to that time the two 
heaviest speculators the Board ever knew were Thomas 
Richmond and Charles: Walker, a Baptist preacher, who 
left the pulpit to stand in the grain pit. 

But when the North and South began to quarrel, and 
civil warfare became a certainty, then a wild fever of 
speculation broke out on ’Change. Brothers in trade ar- 
rayed themselves against each other as brothers in battle 
stood foes. Not only were corners run in cereals and 
pork, but in whisky, and gold itself became one of the 
things in which speculators gambled. No one person 
towered above the other as a peculiarly gifted cornerer, 
The ‘‘corners” in reality were ‘‘squeezes,” and somebody 
squeezed everybody else. In 1863 frost and the chinch 
bug combine! succeeded in creating a condition of things 
that closely resembled a ‘‘corner” in effect. The most 
noted squeezes of this time were J. M. Boyd, N. F. 
Badger, Henry Greenebaum and E. B. Stiles of Dixon. 

New York enjoyed plenty of corners in this turbulent 
epoch. Every little while some clique there succeeded in 
locking up all the gold, and the government was thereby 
compelled to throw out some additional millions upon the 


Manitoba seems destined to become famous for barley. 
The Winnipeg Board of Trade reports that the crop of 
last season in the province amounted to 2,000,000 bush- 
els, and a large proportion of the grain sent to Ontario 
graded as No, 1, weighing 49 to 5314 pounds to the 
bushel, whereas the highest standard barley of Ontario 
weighs only 44 to 49 pounds. 
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market. Speculation became rampant during the early 
years of. the war owing to the unprecedented opportuni- 
ties for gambling afforded. During those days was the 
modern “corner” born. Then did the righteous dealer 
begin to appreciate the magnitude of methods that en- 
abled him to get the best of his neighbors and leave them 
in a hole. 3 

Perhaps the first ‘‘corner’” that attracted general atten- 
tion was one operated by Spruance, Preston & Co. in June, 
1866. There was only 500,000 bushels of oats in store at 
the time. These gentlemen bought it up. Chicago then 
governed the Buffalo market. Mr. Preston took his way 
innocently to that town, and sold all the oats, while Mr, 
Spruance held down the Chicago market. When the grain 
was loaded on the vessels, the amount was found to ’be 
150,000 bushels short. In direct Saxon, the elevator men 
had overdrawn their receipts, and they settled up with the 
firm by purchasiug at a considerably higher figure than 
they had sold, 

C. B. Goodyear ran a corner in corn in 1867, out. of 
which he made so much money that he built a block of 
stores on West Madison street, and gave $30,000 to the 
Baptist Theological Seminary. \ 

The chief corner of 1868 was a clique affair, and og- 
curred just before Christmas. ; 

The most sensational ‘‘corner”’ in the annals of the 
Board was ‘‘Jack” Sturges’ corn deal in 1874. Unto this 
day do bulls and bears alike look back upon “Jack” as 
the most daring operator ever known on Change. B. F. 
Allen was interested with him in this manipulation that 
turned the Board over until it was convulsed. After fig- 
uring out that some 9,000,000 bushels of corn would 
be handled in this year, Mr. Sturges formed a clique 
into which he brought shippers from Iowa to Liver- 
pool. He bought July options in May, and took all 
the cash corn as soon as it arrived. On one occasion 
he drew a draft for $3,000,000 for grain shipped to 
Jesse Hoyt & Co. His corner culminated July 81. 
Owing to Mr. Allen’s indiscreet confidence in a friend, 
B. F. Murphy, the tide of prosperity was turned 
against ‘‘Jack” and his coterie soon after. Instead of 
the 9,000,000 bushels they had calculated upon, they 
were forced to rective 18,000,000. Then they began 
to unload in New York, and here they found them- 
selves no longer in control of the market. The Board 
arose in wrath against daring “Jack” Sturges, and ex- 
pelled Lim. He brought suit in the courts for reinstate- 
ment. After three years’ litigation the members, wearied 
of the affair and with their anger somewhat cooled by 
time, dropped the matter and allowed him to keep his 
membership. He continued a big operator until 1877, when 
he got his first overthrow and disappeared from the Board. 

When William Young, Peter McGeoch and P. D. Ar- 
mour came down from Milwaukee they proceeded to set 
up individual corners of their own. By a “corner” in 
pork Armour & Co. became the greatest packers in the - 
world. Armour’s first deal on the Board in 1875 was 
about the size of a ‘‘squeeze,” but it gave him prestige. 
Peter McGeoch ran a ‘‘corner” in 1878 that cut a wide 
swath. The Milwaukee grain market shows the mark of 
it to this day. He cleared $300,000 out of it, paid off a 
$40,000 mortgage, and bought up the most of the Milwau- 
kee Street Car Railway. Armour and Plankenton made 
$500,000 apiece out of McGeoch’s corner, and Alexander 
Mitchell took $200,(00 as his share. J. K. Fisher ran a 
clever ‘‘corner” this year, too. ; . 

In 1880-81 James R. Keene undertook to manipulate a 
corner, and dropped: something over $1,500,000; Jesse 
Hoyt & Co. of New York lost as much, and failed. 
Keene hasn’t often been seen on Change since. Fowler 
Bros. came into prominence in 1883 in the big lard deal, 
when more was delivered to Peter McGeoch than he could 
handle, and he refused to accept on the mere plea that 
their goods were adulterated. No secret is it that all lard 
manufacturers adulterate the fat to some extent, but the 
fact had never been turned to advantage before. How- 
ever, Peter’s action took upon itself the shades of disad- 
vantage, for Liverpool refused to accept Chicago’s lard at 
any price, and the stigma of impurity is still attached to it. 

The notorious corner of June, 1887, when a Cincinnati 
combination tried to break the market, is still fresh in the 
mind of the public. P.D. Armour came to the rescue of 
the Board, bought up all the cash wheat, and saved it 
from demoralization. Mr. Wiltshire, who came up from 
Cincinnati with some $300,000 in his gripsack with which 
to buy up the Board, went home without even his trav- 
eling bag. Mr. Harper, as the reward for his participa. 
tion in this ‘‘corner,” went to the penitentiary. 
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Issued on October 16, 1888, 

FASTENING FOR BELTs.—James M. Whittemore, West 
Troy, N. Y., assignor of one-half to George S. Prindle 
and Philip G. Russell, Washington, D.C. (No model.) 
-No. 391,103. Serial No. 253,008. Filed Oct. 21, 1887. 


Corn-Huskine Macuing.—Wm. M. McDougall, East 
Orange, N. J. (No model.) No. 391,172. Serial No. 
242 625. Filed June 27, 1887. 


ELEVATOR Bout.—Frederick H. C. Mey, Buffalo, N. 
Y. (No model.) No. 391,061. Serial No. 264,745. 
Filed Feb. 21, 1888. 


Automatic Grain MmasurnnE.—Thomas P. Peasley, 
Downs, Ill. (No model.) No. 391,072. Serial No. 
263,300, Filed Feb. 7, 1888. 

RIssued on Oetober 23, LS8S. 

Drive Cuarw.—Fred Eckstein, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(Model.) No. 391,591. Serial No. 207,772. Filed July 
12, 1886. 


Convsyor.—Daniel M. Maxon, Bay City, Mich., as- 
signor of one-half to James Grffin, same place. (No 
model.) No 391,756. Serial No. 274,350. Filed May 
19, 1888. 


APPARATUS FOR CLEANING CoRN OR OTHER GRAIN — 
Louis McMurray, Baltimore, Md. (No model) No. 
891,482. Serial No. 276,064. Filed June 4, 1888. 


SmED-Corron CLEANER —John R. Hopkins, Norcross, 
Ga. (No model.) No. 391,744. Serial No. 245,284. 
Filed July 25, 1887. 


Grinpine Miti.—Peter T. Coffield, New Carlisle, as- 
signor of one-half to Richard H. Rogers, Springfield, 
Ohio. (No model.) No. 391,689. Serial No. 286,287. 
Filed Jan. 28, 1887. Renewed Sept. 24, 1888. 


GRAIN WeEiaHiInc Macure.—Daniel Wilde, Wash- 
ington, Iowa. (No model.) No. 391,570. Serial No. 
273,579. Filed May 11, 1888. 

Issued October 30, 1888. 

Bauine Press —Allen Swab, Elizabeth, Pa. 
model.) No. 392,081. 
26, 1888. 


Bate Press —Andrew Wickey, Quincy, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 392,085. Serial No. 282,758. Filed Nov. 
5, 1887. Renewed Aug. 14, 1888. 


Cana Locx.—Albert L. Blackman, Nashville, Tenn. 
(No model.) No. 392,002. Serial No. 261,288. Filed 
Jan. 19,1888. Patented in England Dec. 9, 1887, No. 
16,975; in France Dec. 9, 1887, No. 187,492, and in Ger- 
many Dec. 9, 1887, No. 8,179. 


Grain DistrisuTER.—Jesse H. Fromanhauser, Minne- 
-apolis, Minn., assignor of two-thirds to Barnett & Record, 
same place. (No model.) No. 392,171. Serial No. 279,- 
035. Filed July 5, 1888. r 

Si@gNALING ATTACHMENT FOR WEIGHING SCALES.— 
Edward H. Amet, Chicago, Ill., assignor to himself and 
Herbert A. Streeter, same place. (No model.) No. 391,- 
831. Serial No. 265,966. Filed March 2, 1888. 


SEPARATOR.—George Jones, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
himself and Alfred Swadkins, same place. (No model.) 
No. 391,850. Serial No. 262,888. Filed Feb. 3, 1888. 


VuEsseEL TRIMMER.—Wm. G. Travers, Conneaut, Ohio. 
(No model.) No. 391,928. Serial No. 273,028. Filed 
May 7, 1888. 

AvtoMaTic Grain WEIGHER —Elias Fiscus, Audu- 
bon, Iowa. (No model.) No. 391,888. Serial No. 277,- 
916. Filed June 22, 1888. re 

Issued November 6, 1888, 

CoMBINED CAR STARTER AND BRAKE.—Charles Kieser, 
Baltimore, Md. (No model.) No. 392,345. Serial No. 
264,785. Filed Feb. 21, 1888. 


ELEvAtToR BuckeT.—Wm.G Avery, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Model.) No. 392,532. Serial No. 285,370. Filed April 
19, 1887. 

ELEVATOR FOR GRAIN, WATER, Erc.—-Michael Gar- 
land, Bay City, Mich. (No model.) No. 392,421. Serial 
No. 242,119. Filed June 22, 1887. 

Grain Measurrnc Macuainge. — Beaumont Parker, 
Highlands, Kan., assignor of one-half to Lewis C. Park- 


(No 
Serial No. 378,239. Filed June 


er, Kansas City, Mo. (No model.) No. 392,452. Serial 
No. 270,910. Filed April 17, 1888. ; 


Grain MEAsuRING, REGISTERING AND BaAGGina 
Macuine.—George R. Kendrick, Bucyrus, Ohio. (No 
model.) No. 392,344. Serial No. 264,347. Flled Feb. 
17, 1888. 

AUTOMATIC SCALE FOR WEIGHING CARS AND RECORD- 
ING THE WEIGHTS.—Edward H. Amet, Chicago, Ill., 


assignor to Herbert A. Streeter, same place. (Nomodel.) 
No 892,581. Serial No. 265,965. Filed March 2, 1888. 


A PROGRESSIVE ELEVATOR COM- 
PANY AND ITS EXTENSIVE 
OPERATIONS. 


From information recently received we believe the 
Northwestern Elevator Company of Minneapolis are en- 
titled to the credit of building, during the season of 1888, 
the greatest number of grain elevators ever built during 
a single season by any one elevator company, and in the 
shortest possible time. The list of items and amount of 
material used in construction of these elevators will give 
the reader something of an idea of the magnitude of the 
work performed and the necessary capital involved to 
conduct such an enormous business. During the season 
of 1887 the Northwestern Elevator Company built twenty- 
seven complete grain elevators, but during the present 
season they have built thirty-two elevators of 40,000 
bushels’ capacity each, thus increasing their country 
storage capacity 1,280,000 bushels, and making a total 
number of ninety-three elevators in the country, and a 
storage capacity of 4,000,000 bushels. To this storage 
capacity is to be added their terminal elevator, located 
at Minnesota Transfer, which of itself has a storage 
capacity of 1,000,000 bushels, thus making a total of 
5,000,000 bushels’ storage capacity owned and controlled 
by this company alone. Below we give a list of the 
principal items used in the construction of the thirty-two 
elevators this season, and while we have the figures and 
facts at hand covering the cost of each house, we are re- 
quested for obvious reasons, not to publish them, but it 
is permissable to say that to build, equip-and complete 
these houses, it has required, in solid cash, a round 
$100,000 to accomplish what was undertaken a little more 
than three months ago, and in this connection we are at 
liberty to state from facts as shown by the records in the 
general office of the company, the cost of each house 
does not exceed 10 cents per bushel, which certainly is 
evidence of excellent management, indicating no little 
amount of personal attention to details on the part of the 
general officers of the company. It has required to build 
their houses this season the following amount of material: 

2,496,000 feet of lumber. 

1,184,000 shingles. 

200 carloads of freight. 

1,000 kegs of nails. 

82 office stoves. 

1,600 gallons paint. 

64 horses. 

64 sets of harness. 

32 5-ton Chicago scales. 

32 60 bushel hopper scales. 

32 100-bushel shipping scales. 

32 Paige Patent Horse Powers. 

36,000 pounds of machinery. 

3,000 feet of link belting. 

200 sprocket wheels. 

3,000 feet of wire rope. 

700 feet of shafting. 

3,000 feet of flushing iron. 

4,000 feet of belting. 

8,500 elevator buckets. 

12,000 elevator bolts. 

25 sheet iron boot tanks. 

32 wheat cleaners. 

32 wheat graders. 

200 carpenters and painters. 

It is proper to say that the management have also this 
year added warehouse annexes to forty of their elevators, 
thus beyond any possibie doubt securing the total stor- 
age capacity claimed for their country houses. The new 
houses built this season are located on the St. P. M. & M. 
Ry. and on the following divisions: Willmar & Sioux 
Falls, Watertown & Huron Extension and Cando Branch, 
mostly in Dakota. ; 

As to the amount of cash required to operate a line of 
elevators such as owned by the Northwestern Elevator 


Company, something of an idea may be formed when it 
is a known fact that the daily cash remittance to their 
agents in the country averages from $50,000 to $60,000, 
and some days runs as high as $100,000. This is of 
daily occurrence during the crop season, which continues 
at least six months of the year. These remittances are 
made in currency for the convenience of their agents 
and carried by the express company, whose account for 
charges amounts to $5,000 annually. The item of tele- 
graph costing $9,000 yearly, and postage stamps costing 
$4,500 for asingle year’s business, will enable one to 
imagine something of the amount of labor and expense 
involved to operate ninety-three country elevators and 
handle 6,000,000 bushels of wheat annually. 

The Northwestern Elevator Company is considere 
asone of the most progressive elevator companies in 
the Northwest. Having started business in a compara- 
tively small way, the business has grown to its present 
magnitude through its own merits and good business 
principles which are to be seen in every department of its 
extensive business. 

We are under obligations to G. W. Crane, 239 Fourth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn., for figures and facts 
embodied in the above article, and believe them to be 
accurate, as he had the furnishing of the machinery and 
supplies for the entire plants. 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT CROP OF 
1888. 


The Paris Hecho Agricole presents the following esti- 
mate of the production, exports and imports of wheat of 
the world for the current crop year: 


Probable Probable Probable 
production, imports, exports, 
Countries. bushels. bushels. bushels. 
RUSSIA ta csiecat< atasiclarns 246,960,000) 22 dine. otc 109,760,000 
Mranceriacesccsacc es 244,216,000 68,600,000 .......... 
Austria-Hungary ...... 156,408,000 .......... 16,464,000 
Spaimicdmicscaceetle cel 115,088,000. 6,860,000 .......... 
Mtstbyearecteroninteonersiereiare ais 101,528,000 38,418,000 .......... 
Goemmaniyt cea ces << 82,520,000 30,184,000 .......... 
United Kingdom ...... 62,632,000 150,920,000 - .......... 
MECN oR ees tener recta 89,046,000! 2 eccioseee 5,495,200 
ROUMANIA Ss. -!s eee oe E952, O00 52s weteies's 13,720,000 
Bulparigitaacoeccsiee 13,720,000 13,720,000 .......... 
POUT EAE senclererer vals etait 6:860;000.. _ 1,920 000K 1 a: vary: 
Greeeesenccacesse/ ere 4,664,000 2,744,000 
Gta roostacirne ses selon vere 4,390,400 ....... Gry 
Holand ste esentsaece inti 4,116,000 12,348,000 
Denmark 3.52 css os. DjOO1, 200! © sferctes nadie 
Sweden and Norway .. 2,744,000 2,744,000 
Switzerland ........... 1,646,400 11,792,000 
Totals, bushels.... 1,111,868,000 340,250,000 146,811,200 
United States& Canada 409,320,000 .......... 96,040,000 
Chili and Arg. Repifb.. 27,440,000 .........- 10,983,200 
Wife) 2 earner nies 1,548,628,000 340,250,000 253,834,400 
PMA sere. sinistvaroty ci wfenvae 260,680,000 .......... 27,440,900 
Asia Minor............ BC O44, 000 cae... a teeretenss 2,744,000 
(POUal acre teas cee 215952, 000. A gasses 2,744,000 
Boyle icctiare «seins sets La7 20; OOO) fe echt ees 1,372,000 
BHA SEA rec te ore'o. cin ciel 6 85252000 erica cates 1,372,000 
p BGS SN Ree ceini tas 1,906,256,000 340,250,000 289,506,400 
‘Australia. sos.csesese0s 38,416,000 ... .. 12,348,000 
Algeria.... 19,208,000 2,744,000 
Beypics. lactacin 13,720,000 4,116,000 
Grand totals...... 1,977,600,000 340,250,000 308,714,400 


The deficit is only 31,535,600 bushels, according to the 
foregoing statement. An English estimate makes the 
deficit 71,618,400 bushels. The continent of Europe in 
1887 had a good wheat crop, both as regards quantity and 
quality. The visible and invisible stocks Aug. 1, 1888, 
were in excess of any deficit yet established. There was 
in Franee alone, exclusive of flour, on Aug. 1, 1888, 32,- 
728,000 bushels of wheat, according to the author of 
these French estimates. 


During October San Francisco and Portland, Ore., ex- 
ported 324,124 more bushels of wheat than Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and New Orleans combined. 


The corn-growers of Louisiana ]ook with envious eyes 
upon the large yield of the corn fields of the North and 
West, and an effort is being made to smother the old cry 
that varieties which give such immense yields in the 
North will not succeed in Louisiana. The Creole, or 
Louisiana corn, is from fifteen to twenty feet high, and 
as arule each stalk will not bear more than one small 
ear. The grain is yellow and so hard that in many cases 
animals are unable to. digest it, but it is safe from the 
attacks of weevil which destroy so much of the softer 
grained varieties in the North and West. It has been 


.| stated on good authority that any of the Northern varie- 


ties can be raised in Louisiana if planted at the right 
time and properly cultivated. 
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THE HOSFORD SYSTEM OF TRAD- 
ING. 


The necessity of a change in the present system of 
trading on the Board of Trade is obtruding itself forci- 
bly upon the membership. When large commissions 
were paid and the general public were imbued with the 
spirit of speculation, commission merchants had no com- 
plaint to make. Their pay was commensurate with the 
risk they took. Now that commissions have been whit- 
tled down, and there is less outside general business than 
formerly, the need of a modification of the prevailing 
system is felt, in order that trade may be attracted here, 
and the risk of doing the business be minimized. 

Legislation on the Board of Trade for years has been 
restrictive in its tendency. Hours of trading have been 
gradually shortened, tradiag after hours has been dis- 
couraged in every possible way, privilege dealing has 
been practically broken up, and an iron-clad commission 
rule fixing rates of pay so small that nobody can cut 
rates and live has been established. All this is restrictive 
of trade. Something should now be done in 
the other direction to broaden out thetrade and 
induce greater activity in business on the Board. 

If the Hosford system of trading could be 
successfully introduced the trade would be 
enormously increased, and the risk of handling 
it recuced to a minimum. A correspondent 
recently wrote Daily Business as follows: 

“The question is asked on all sides, what 
are the peculiarly desirable features of this 
proposed new system, and what are the benefits 
claimed for it as compared with the system 
which we have followed so long?” 

“1. I answer, it accomplishes what we now 
daily endeavor but fail to do, viz.: It sys- 
tematically foffsets all intermediate contracts 
and margins to the market price the compara- 
tively few that remain. 

“2. Instead of accumulating an enormous 
line of open contracts, which serve no good 
purpose, and forcing anenormous amount of ~ 
money to lie idle inthe banks to secure the 
same, it relieves the trade entirely of all risk 
upon such contracts, and retains the money in 
the active business of the Board. 

“3. I believe, also, that it makes extortionate 
manipulations less possible by releasing the 
intermediate and innocent party (who is fre- 


quently the largest sufferer), and renders it 
impossible for the pugnacious bull and the = 
stubborn bear to tie up the available capital 
ofthose who are engaged in a legitimate com- = 
mission business, and fight out their battle over 
our shoulders.” F 

This system isnot experimental. It hasbeen 


BIG FARMS IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Red River valley, in North Dakota, most undoubtedly 
has the largest wheat farms east of the Rockies, aad none 
of them are very old. In 1873 when the Northern Pacific 
seemed to be a failure and its bonds would: hardly bring 
ten cents on the dollar, G. N. Cass, president of the road, 
and B. P. Cheeney, one of its directors, engaged Oliver 
Dalrymple, then operating a large farm in Washington 
county, Minn., to take charge of a farm in the Red River 
valley, to be opened by them and him jointly. For a dis- 
tance of 200 miles north and south there was not a single 
farm, and there were only few settlements between Fargo 
and Lake Superior, a distance of 452 miles. The land 
was appraised at $5 an aere, but as the N. P. R. R. bonds 
were convertible at par into land, it only cost 50 cents an 
acre. 

Cass, Cheeney and Dalrymple purchased a solid piece 
of 8,000 acres near what is now Casselton. They paid for 
the land which they got of the railroad company with the 
discredited bonds, and for the Government land with Red 


frosts and the yield will fall below the average, but the 
price per bushel will greatly exceed the average price re- 
ceived. 

Besides the Dalrymple farms there are many other large 
farms in the vicinity of Casselton, Wheatland and Maple- 
ton, that have an acreage that runs up into the thousands. 
Congressman L. F, Watson, of Pennsylvania has 22,744 
acres, partly improved, near Wheatland, the Amenia 
Sharon Land Company owns 15,890 acres in the neigh- 
borhood of Casselton, and near by Stephen Gardner has 
a farm of 12,800 acres. Among other large farms, Wm. 
Dunlap has one of 5,378 acres, in the vicinity of Wahpe- 
ton; Addison Leech has one of 6,196 acres near Daven- 
port; W. and D. Yuel have one of 7,372 acres, and J. G, 
Smith has tracts aggregating 11,495 acres. i 


CURIOUS FINDS OF WHEAT AND 
CORN. 


A wonderful and valuable find has been made near 
Yuma, Arizona, says the Nevada Enterprise. In a cut 
welve feet in depth, on the Mohawk Canal 
now in process of construction, was found 
six weeks ago, an ‘‘ollo” or earthen jar. The 
ollo was in the shape of a large bottle, and 
its narrow neck was sealed up with a thick 
coating of mesquite gum, while the outside of 
the vessel was painted with very remarkable 
and fantastically drawn design drawings. 
Nothing was thought of the ollo until one day 
when Mr. George Norton picked it up and 
noticed its peculiar appearance. Upon break- 
ing the sealed top it was found to be filled with 
corn, weighing about thirty pounds. The corn 
was snow white, and the kernels large, yet 
extremely tender. The corn was planted in 
a tract of nearly ten acres, and just thirty-five 
days from the date of planting, roasting ears 
were taken from the field. The corn is very 
sweet and produced an immense crop. The 
plants did not grow over two and one-half feet 
high, and bore from three to six large-sized, 
well-filled ears of corn. The Yuma Sentenel 
says: ‘‘All who have seen the corn on the 
Mohawk Canal speak of the big yield that this 
strangely found seed gave. Mr. Norton has 
topped the corn and will use all that matures 
to seed a large patch of corn land next season. 

About fifteen years ago, at the Mormon set- 
tlement of St. George, in Lincoln county, 
Southern Nevada, a similar find was made by 
Amasa Potter, a Mormon Bishop. Bishop 
' Potter had the curiosity to open an Indian 
.Mmoundnear his place. In the mound were 


in successful operation on the Consolidated 


and Petroleum Exchange of New York and 
the Chicago Open Board for several years, and 
considerable trading was done under it with- 
out friction during theearly days of the life of the la- 
mented Board of Trade Stock Exchange. 

If the plan will not stand the test of law, it should 
not be touched. This is a case, however, in which the 
Board of Trade cannot afford to take chances. It should 
have the advantage of the very best legal advice that 
money can buy. To that end we suggest that the ques- 
tion of the legality of the Hosford system, and also that 
of the plan proposed by Mr. Robert Lindblom, be sub- 
mitted to a commission consisting of Wm. C. Goudy, 
John N. Jewett and Judge Beckwith. It is barely possi- 
ble that Judge Drummond might consent to pass on the 
law points, or that in case either of the three gentlemen 
first named could not serve, that Senator Joseph E.Mc- 
Donald of Indiana, could be secured.— Chicago Daily 
Business. 


A bushel of corn makes four gallons of whisky. It 
sells for $16 at retail. The government gets $3.60, the 
farmer 40 cents, the railroad $1, the manufacturer $4, the 
vender $7, and the drinker all that is left. 


The Mail of La Conner, Wash. Ty., reports the follow- 
ing marvelous yield of oats of land near that place: One 
tract of 124 acres yielded 1564 bushels per acre, and 
another tract of 20 acres gave a yield of about 153 bush- 
els per acre. It is not certain, but it is supposed that 
during a lull in the campaign the political reporter was 
set to writing up the crop reports. 


ee 


THE EXCELSIOR PATENT OAT CLIPPER. 


Lake Indian scrip. A portion of this was broken in 1875 
and a crop was raised the following year. Additions have 
been made until now the Dalrymple farms contain 60,000 
acres, 35,000 of which are in wheat, andon part of this 
thirteen successive crops have been raised. At the time 
this vast tract was opened no trees were visible, stones 
and sticks were seldom seen; there were no hills, naught 
but a level prairie on what, centuries ago must have been 
a great lake that was filled with drift and wash from the 
surrounding country. This drift is from 50 to 125 feet 
deep and on top there is a rich black soil 114 to 3 feet 
deep. 

The Dalrymple farms, of which Oliver Dalrymple is 
manager and principal owner, are divided into sections of 
6,000 acres each, and these are subdivided into farms of 
about 2,000 acres each. Each farm is well furnished with 
horses, farming implements and buildings, and is in 
charge of a foreman who receives his orders from the 
manager by telephone. The wheat, which is threshed 
from the shock, is immediately put in cars and shipped to 
Duluth or Minneapolis, making about two train loads 
daily. Twenty or thirty reapers follow one another about 
the fields, cutting hundreds of acres daily on a single sub- 
division. The thresher follows these and in turn is fol- 
lowed by twenty or thirty plows preparing the ground 
for the next year’s crop. The average yield for the first 
twelve years was eighteen bushels per acre, and the aver- 
age price received for the crop was 75 cents. This year’s 
crop is the first that has been injured by the summer 


found human bones of such great age that they 
fell to pieces on being exposed to the air. With 
the remains were arrow heads of obsidian, 
knives of the same, and some fragments of pot- 
tery in the bottom of the mound, the founda- 
tion of which was solidrock. In this rock had 
been excavated a square pit two feet wide, three feet long 
and about a yard in depth Flat stones formed a covering” 


for the pit, and removing them was found what appeared 


to be a mixture of bran and flour—pounded wheat. This 
was light and dry, but on digging into it there was found 
over a peck of beautiful whole grains of wheat. 

Bishop Potter sowed the wheat and it grew well. It - 
had a very large and unusually white grain. The wheat 
was found superior to any that had before been culti- 
vated in that region, and well adapted to the climate and 
soil. In the same vicinity are many similar mounds and 
they to this day remain unopened. It is probable that 
in some of these might be found seeds and bulbs of va- 
rious kinds that would prove of value to the white farmers 
of the Great Basin region.” 


It is estimated that the farmers of Manitoba and the 
Northwest will receive $1,950,000 more for this year's — 
crop than they did for last. 


The quarterly report of the Kansas State Board of Ag- 
riculture, just issued, shows the total product of winter 
and spring wheat this year to be 16,720,719 bushels, as 
compared with 9 278,000 bushels last year. It is the 
heaviest yield since 1884. The total product of corn this 
year is given as 168,724,087 bushels—more than double 
the yield of last year and the largest since 1885. The 
total product of oats is given as 54,665,055 bushels, the 
heaviest yleld in the history of the state. 


_ is as follows: 


fine dirt, sand, cockle, etc., and conveys the 


the clipping drum. After being clipped, the oats 


- dust, chaff, etc , created by the clipping process, 


_ tinct separations of this light grain are made. 
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OAT CLIPPING. 


Clipped and polished oats have come to be in such de- 
mand for fancy stock feeding, as well as for export, that 
the progressive grain dealer is looking about for a 
machine that will put his grain in proper condition to 
meet the requirements of the times and enable him to 
compete with his neighbors. According to the informa- 
tlon we have, we believe there is but one oat clipper 


_ proper made in this, or for that matter, in any other 


country. We refer to the ‘‘Excelsior.” There are some 
“smutters” used with partial success in clipping oats, but 
these break the grain more or less. They require a great 
deal of power, and their capacity is limited to from 175 
to 200 bushels per hour at the outside. 

The largest size of the ‘‘Excelsior’—No. 8, the manu- 


- facturers claim, will clip and polish 500 bushels of No. 2 


oats per hour, and will require only 10-horse power to do 
it. The capacity on wet or damp and rotten oats is of 
course less. ’ We believe this machine to be of great value 
to grain men, and one that will scon become a necessity. 
We therefore take pleasure in illustrating it in 
thisissue of our paper. 

The illustration on the opposite page gives a 
perspective view of the Excelsior Patent Oat 
Clipper, a sectionalaview of which is given on 
this page. "Bue perspective view does not show 
the hopper and rear suction trunk, which may 
be seen, however, in the sectional view. 

Referring to the sectional view, the operation 
As the oats fall through the hop- 
per down onto the sieves. they are subjected to 
a suction current in the trunk S, which draws 
directly through the grain, removing dust, chaff, 
straws, etc., and these are discharged by the ex- 
haust fan, into a dust room or out of doors. Be- 
ing thus relieved of the foul stuff, the sieves O 
are enabled to perform their function of remov- 
ing dirt, stones, nails and other objectionable 
matter from the oats, in the best possible man- 
ner. The oats p2ss through the sieves and fall 
upon a zinc cockle screen, which screens out the 


cleaned oats into the separating trunks / ZH, 
where whatever may remain of dust, chaff and 
other light stuff, are sucked out and discharged | 
by the exhaust fan. Passing through the suction a 6 
trunks # #H, the grain is discharged directly into \ 


grain passes from the machine perfectly cleaned, free 
from all impurities. The suction can be gauged by the 
valve D, so that any quality or degree of separation of 
light grain that may be desired, can be accomplished. 

Three sizes of this machine are made. It is manufact- 
ured by the well-known E. H. Paasz Mra. Co. of Ra- 
cine, Wis., who will take pleasure in giving our readers 
apy further information that may be desired. 


BUILDING OF ELEVATORS. 
SIXTH PAPER. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHY. 

We will close this series of articles by taking a glance 
at an elevator of much greater proportions than any 
heretofore referred to, and for a greater variety of pur- 
poses. Such are mostly found in the large distributing 
centers, but occasionally outside. It is not necessary to 
stipulate the size of it on the ground, the height or the 
storage capacity; it is only the general plan involved and 


rush, the cobs cannot be kept out of the way unless there 
isa means for carrying them some distance from the ~ 
building. _The power for driving corn-house machinery 
can be transmitted by belt from the main building above 
the top of the cars. The shelled corn must be carried 
across from the corn-house to the main bullding in a 
conveyor and discharged into the foot stand of elevators, 
carried up, run through a separator, from there into a 
hopper-scale, and from there into a bin, where it remains 
until shipped out. 

The advantages of giving corn the double cleaning here 
indicated, are obvious. A loaded down rolling screen 
corn cleaner, and they are nearly always loaded down in 
large houses, while separating the corn from the cobs, 
very well does not always otherwise clean it as it should. 
And then, too, if corn happens to be damp, even wet, as 
it often is, the rolling screen cleaner cannot begin to do 
it full justice, either in separating from it the silks and 
chaff, orin drying it. On the contrary, if a separator can 
be used after the rolling screen, both objects are obtained. 
The corn is better cleaned and more thoroughly dried. 

An elevator such as is now being described, 
should be wide enough to allow two side-tracks 
to run through it lengthways; the tracks close 
to each side of the building and 100m enough be- 
tween the tracks for an engine and boiler-house, 
at least eighteen feet wide and as long as may 
be necessary to accommodate the engine and 
boiler. The house proper can be as long as may 
be desired, up to two hundred feet; if much 
longer than that it should be built wider in pro- 
portion. Itis not necessary to excavate under 
such a building except where boots of the eleva- 
torstand. They must be set deep enough inthe 
ground for receiving grain from cars, with a 
good-sized hopper room around them for hold- 
ing loose grain, because as a rule, the cars can 
be unloaded faster than the elevators can carry 
it up. There need be no regular foundation 


walls as have been described for other elevators 


are discharged from the clipping drum into the 
main suction trunk, where they are subjected to 
a strong suction, which not only removes all the 


in these articles. All that is required are rough, 
but strong piers of stone, one for each main post 
that supports the building, both on the outside 
and through the inside. The piers must be 
firmly founded, because they will have great 
loads to sustain, They should be built of flat 
rock, without any special regard to finish on the 
outside. There should be five rows of the piers 
running lengthways the building—one row on 
the outside of the tracks and three rows between 
the tracks. The distance apart, crossways the 
building, will depend on the height of it. and 


how much grain it is intended to carry. They 


but also sucks out light and imperfect oats, if it 
is desirable to do so. This light stuff is alldrawn 
into the separating chambers O O, where a separation of 
the dust, chaff, etc., from the light oats, is made, the lat- 
ter being spouted out at the side of the machine, while 
the dust, etc., are discharged by the exhaust fan in the 
same way asthe chaff, straws, etc., before mentioned. 
The clipped oats pass from the machine clean, bright and 
pure. 

The clipping cylinder is constructed with notched and 
corrugated wallowers, which revolve in a mass of grain, 
which is held to them by a corrugated case or jacket, 
thus producing friction of grain upon grain. The oats 
can be held in the clipping drum by the use of the 
weights P P (see Hig. 1) until they are clipped as the op- 
erator may desire. The moving of the weights P P on 
the notched bars will shut the valves, and the drum will 
fill until the weight of the grain will cause the valves to 
open, and thus discharge the grain as fast as it enters the 
drum. If closer clipping is desired, this is accomplished 
by moving the weights P P nearer to the ends of the 
notched bars. 

This being an oat clipper, separator and grader com- 
bined, it is perfectly adapted to cleaning, separating and 
grading all kinds of grain, without running the grain 
through the cylinder. Thusas the grain is discharged 
from the cockle screen, as described above, it passes 
through the separating trunks # H directly into the main 
Suction trunk, above mentioned, where the light and 
shrunken grain, cheat, etc., are sucked out from the 
sound grain and conveyed by the same air current into 
the separating and grading chambers O00, where two dis- 
The heay- 
jest or No. 2 being deposited in (and passing by spout 
from) the first, or left-hand chumber 7, the lighter stuff 
being deposited in the second chamber 7’, The sound 


SECTIONAL VIEW 


OF THE EXCELSIOR OAT CLIPPER, 


some of the details that are required to throw all the 
needed light on the subject. Such an elevator may or 
may not provide for shelllng corn, depending altogether 
upon where it is located. The elevators in all of .the 
large centers, other than St. Louis, in the Southwest, are 
provided for shelllng corn, and some of them still doa 
good business in that line; the ear corn being hauled in 
car lots from corn growing districts where there are no 
power elevators. 

With such houses as are now being considered, the corn 
shelling should be done independent of the main building. 
For that purpose a small building should be erected at 
the end of the main building next to the engine room, but 
far enough away to admit of a side track 1:unning between 
the two buildings, from whtch the corn can be shoveled 
directly from the cars into the sheller. In the present 
case all shelling will be done from cars, there being no 
local or wagon trade. The sheller must be arranged in 
the building substantially as heretofore indicated, and so 
that the corn will roll freely from car into it. That can 
be easily done, as the building should be no larger than 
is necessary for locating the machinery, and that will de- 
pend on the size of the machines, or rather on the size 
of the.corn-cleaner, as the largest of shellers does not oc- 
cupy any great amount of space. Cleaners, however, of 
large capacity, are cumbersome and require considerable 
room. 

The corn house should run well up in the air, so that 
the cobs can be spouted to the engine room or beyond. 
However, that may prove impracticable in some instances, 
and in consequence a drag belt for the purpose of carry- 
ing the cobs away from the cleaner will have to be used; 
and, indeed, it is not certain but that a drag should be 
provided in all cases, as in times of a great corn-shelling 


should, in all cases, be close enough to insure ab- 
solute safety. 

The first story, as we will call it, above the foundation 
piers, must be constructed substantially as described in 
our last article, only of heavier timber, the size of which 
will be determined by the load they will have to carry. 
The track spaces on each side of the building will lay 
level with the *ground, which is not to be disturbed, ex- 
cept to dig pits for piers. It might be, of course, that 
there would have to be some filling in, to bring the 
building tracks up to grade; that would depend on the 
natural lay of the ground. It would be rare to have to 
excavate for the tracks. 

Between the tracks the space must be filled with a 
floor raised up level, or about level with a car floor. On 
that floor the work of loading and unloading cars is to 
be done. Along the whole length of the building high 
enough to be out of the way, must run a shovel shaft, for 
operating shovels for unloading cars. That arrangement 
should be of the latest and most improved plan, as 
speed is an object in unloading cars, where there is a 
great rush of grain, ‘They should not only work quickly 
but should be easily operated. There should be a track 
scale in each track for each stand of elevators, or two 
track scales for each stand of elevators. As before stated 
the elevators must go low enough so as to receive grain 


from both sides. 
The main superstructure above the first story will be 


cribbed in about the same manner as before described, 
commencing with heavy walls and tapering them off as 
the top is approached. The cupola will have to be quite 
lofty, about forty feet high from square of the building 
to the square of the cupola, and should be, at least, 
twenty-four feet wide. The elevators should run up in, 
or near the center, and as high as they can be made. 
Each stand should be provided with a small stock hopper 
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into which the grain from the elevator is discharged. 
Beneath each stock hopper should be located an elevator 
separator of the largest size, one that will clean at least 
2,000 bushels per hour. Beneath the separator, or near 
to it, so that the separator can discharge into it, must be 
located a hopper scale of a large capacity, not less than a 
carload at adraft. The scale must be so arranged in 
relation to the feed-hopper above referred to, and the 
separator, that the stream of grain can be switched from 
one to the other at will and without trouble. 

During a very busy period, when grain is coming in 
very fast, and the side-tracks are blockaded with cars, 
the grain cannot be handled with sufficient rapidity 
through the separators; hence, the importance of pro 
viding for switching it off, snd into the tins in a dirty 
state, from which it can be re-elevated and cleaned when 
time is not so pressing. 

At the bottom of the scale hopper there must be at- 
tached a swivel spout that can be swung around and con 
nected with any one of the various spouts leading from 
the scale to the bins it is intended to fill. 

The last point determines the actual height of the 
cupola. Starting from that point, at a height sufficient 
to freely discharge in all the bins in that section, the 
building must run high enough to accommodate the 
other arrangement above referred to. That must be done 
by making careful drawings before work is commenced. 
The power is transmitted to the upper part of the build- 
ing by a heavy belt running up through the building at 
the end next theengine room. This belt drives a line shaft 
in the upper part of the cupola,running the whole length of 
the building. On that shaft are fastened paper friction 
wheels on which the head pulleys of the elevators rest 
when running. When it is desirable to stop one or more 
elevators, the head pulleys are raised off the friction 
wheels, thus leaving the lineshaft to run constantly. 

The separators are also drawn off the main line of 
shafting, the speed of which should be not less than 
seventy-five revolutions per minute in the largest houses. 
The size of the shaft must be determined by its length 
and the amount of work it has todo. It should be tol- 
erably heavy on account of the additional weight cau8ed 
by the elevator pulleys resting on it. 

The lifting cepacity of all the elevators should be from 
4,000 to 6,000 bushels per hour, so as to have no delay in 
getting the grain out of the way ina time of great hurry 
when the side tracks must be cleared. The foregoing 
remarks, though not complete in detail, which they can- 
not very well be, ought to give a fairly clear insight as 
to the requirements of a large elevator. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 


The returns of the yield of corn made to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, indicate a yield per acre equally as 
large as that of 1885, and larger than that of any other 
crop since that of 1880. The aggregate, grown ona 
larger area, will exceed that of any previous American 
product, being very close to 2,000,000,000 bushels, or 
about thirty-two bushels per capita, which has been ex- 
ceeded in several previous years. The corn surplus states 
average yield as follows: Ohio, 35.2 bushels; Indiana, 35 
bushels; Illinois, 36 2 bushels; Iowa, 37 bushels; Mis 
souri, 31 bushels; Kansas, 27 bushels; Nebraska, 36 
bushels. These seven states produce 64 per cent. of the 
crop aggregate. The general average will fall somewhat 
under twenty-seven bushels. 

There is a good supply of maize in nearly all parts of 
the South, so that comparatively little will be required 
from the West. The yields of the Atlantic states are 
moderate, seriously reduced by frost on the northern 
border. 

After three years of low yields, potatoes give an average 
of about eighty bushels per acre, or nearly the rate of 
yield of 1879. The averages of prominent potato-grow- 
ing states are as follows: Maine, 110 bushels; New York, 
82 bushels; Pennsylvania, 82 bushels; Ohio, 80 bushels; 
Michigan, 75 bushels; Indiana, 75 bushels; Illinois, 80 
bushels; Iowa, 90 bushels; Minnesota, 95 bushels; Da- 
kota, 80 bushels; Nebraska, 80 bushels. The yield has 
been increased in the South. It is high in the northern 
belt territories. The total product on the basis of these 
averages is about 195,000,000 bushels. 

The average yield of buckwheat is approximately 12 
bushels per acre; and the crop nearly 11,000,000 bushels. 
The average crop for New York is 11 bushels; Pennsyl- 
vania, 14 bushels; Michigan, 12.5 bushels; Indiana, 114 
bushels; Illinois, 12.6 bushels; Wisconsin, 9.5 bushels; 


Minnesota 11 bushels; Iowa, 108 bushels; Missouri, 10,7 
bushels; Kansas, 9.5 bushels; Nebraska, 11.3 bushels. 
Hay is acrop slightly above an average in yield, or 
1.22 tons per acre. It has been nowhere seriously in- 
jured by drought. There is astrong tendency to in- 
crease of area in the South, and the yields upon cultivated 
areas rather than natural meadows are relatively large. 


TO STOP FOAMING IN BOILERS. 


The accompanying sketch showsa method for stopping 
the foaming in boilers. Where a steam drum is used, a 
pipe O, the size of steam drum neck is fastened in neck 
extending six or eight inches above bottom of steam 
drum. Then an umbrella B or cap is fastened on top of 
piece of pipe C, to cause current of steam and water tobe 
thrown down on bottom of steam drum. The water in 
pipe is deposited on bottom of drum, and runs down pipe 


Ato boiler. Pipe A is fastened into pipe (on level with 
bottom of steam drum, and extends below surface of 
water in boiler. This arrangement has cured four boilers, 
which foamed so badly that the engine would stop after 
being run five or ten minutes. The same principle can 
be used on boilers with steam domes, especially where 


the hole through shell is smaller than dome.— Western 
Machinist. 


THE SAULT STE. MARIE CANALS. 
[From Engineering.) 

The two largest inland seas of America, Lakes Superior 
and Huron, are connected by a short river, the Sainte 
Marie, about 75 miles in length, and through this river 
and the two great lakes the International Boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada is established. The 
River Ste. Marie, the only outlet from Lake Superior, 
leaves it at its eastern extremity, and empties into Lake 
Huron, about 50 miles east of the Straits of Mackinac, 
through which is the only outlet of Lake Michigan, 
wholly in American territory, and on the same level as 
Lake Huron, while Lake Superior is about 21 feet or 22 
feet higher than either. In its natural state the River Ste. 
Marie was obstructed by shoals and boulders, and by the 
rapids and falls of Ste. Marie about fifteen miles from the 
upper end of the river. These falls and rapids, concen 
trated within a mile, account for 18 feet of the total fall, 
2 3 feet being below the falls ina distance of 35 miles to 
Mud Lake, which is on the Lake Huron level, and 
about 114 feet above the rapids, is spread over the 15 
miles, and is no serious impediment to navigation. From 
the head of the river at Pointe aux Pins, from which the 
navigation of Lake Superior commences, is 266 miles to 
Port Arthur, the principal Canadian port in the north 
shore of the lake, and 390 miles to Duluth, the principal 
American port at the extreme west of the lake, while 
from the foot of St. Joseph’s Island, the extremity of 
Lake Huron to the Straits of Belleisle on the Atlantic, is 
1938 miles, all navigable now by the Canadian canals and 
the St. Lawrence for vessels of 600 or 700 tons’ burthen. 

Fifty years since the whole country round Lake Supe- 
rior was almost in a state of nature. Here and there 
some mining adventurers were prosecuting their explora- 
tions with more or less success, and the large fur compa- 
nies had a few stations scattered round the 32,000 square 
miles of the great lake, but the greater part was unexplored, 
and the Sault Ste. Marie was the vanishing point of the 
great northwest of Canada and of the States, beyond 
which nearly all was mystery and uncertainty. The 
newly created state of Michigan was commencing its 
career, and in the first annual message transmitted by the 
Governor the importance of a canal round the Ste. Marie 
Falls was pointed out as a most desirable improvement. 
As a result of this a survey was ordered by the General 
Government, and in 1852 a grant of 750,000 acres of land 
was made to the state of Michigan, the proceeds of which 


were to be devoted to the construction of the canal. The 
state transferre(l this grant toa company, and on June 
11, 1856, the canal was complete and handed over to the 
state Government. This canal was 5,400 feet long, and 
near the lower end were two locks, each 350 feet long, 70 
feet wide, and 12 feet deep, and lifting 9 feet, the locks 
being large enough to take in a tug steamer and three of 
the vessels then ordinarily used in the Lake Superior 
trade. The walls were of cut limestone from Marblehead, 
Ohio, backed with stone from Drummond Island in Ste. 
Marie’s River, and after a lapse of thirty years are still 
in good condition. The water was admitted to the locks 
through openings in the gates, each lock requiring seven 
minutes to fill. The canal was all that was expected or 
required, and in the first season 100,000 tons of shipping 
passed through the locks. if 


In 1869, in spite of the check occasioned to the trade of - 


the country by the civil war, the traffic had increased to 
500,000 tons, and complaints were beginning to be made 
of the growing inadequacy of the locks for the trade of 
the country. The copper and iron ore trades were now 
thoroughly established, and the position of Duluth as one 
of the avenues of the Pacific trade was beginning to be 
recognized. Pressure was constantly brought to bear on 
the question not only of a larger and deeper canal, but.of 
improvement on the navigation throughout so as to ob- 
tain a safe 16-foot channel between the two lakes. A 
sum for the enlargement of the canal was voted in 1870, 
and each year subsequently until 1881, at which time the 
new locks were nearly completed, when the whole under- 
taking was transferred from the state to the federal Gov- 
ernment, and the construction and management was 
vested in the chief engineer’s department. On September 
1, 1881, the new lock was opened for general traffic, 
though the full enlargement was not complete until 1883. 
The new lock is placed parallel to, and outside of the old 
ones. It is 515 feet long between the gates, and 80 feet 
wide in the chamber, narrowing to 60 feet at the lock 
gates. It has 17 feet water on the miter sills and has a 
lift of 18 feet. The gates are worked by hydraulic power, 
and the water passes underneath the Jock in communica- 
tion with the upper and lower level, and is admitted to 
the chamber of the lock or withdrawn from it through a 
series of apertures in the cut stone bottom of the lock, so 
that there is no wave or motion in the water while filling 
or emptying, but a gradual rise and fall over the whole 
surface. The prism of the canal varies from 108 feet to 
270 feet in surface width, while the western entrance 
from Lake Superior where vessels principally lay, is from 
200 feet to 500 feet in width. The total cost of the new 
work was $2,400,000. 


The new lock was brought into operation not a mo- 
ment too soon. For the fifteen years preceding 1884, the 
annual increase in the registered tonnage using the canal 
was comparatively uniform and averaged 107,313 tons 
per annum. In 1884, however, the increase was 955,578 
tons, which was equal to the whole business that had 
passed through the canal from 1855 to 1860, the first five- 
years that the canal was in operation. Up to 1881 the 
greatest draught permissible was 12 feet, and theold locks 
and canals were kept in operation excepting that the 
smaller vessels would pass through these, and if necessary 
relieve the new lock to that extent, but with the increase 
in draught to 16 feet the whole character of the business 
changed also, and in 1884 only 11 per cent. of the freight 
passing the canal could have used the old canal. 
The freight for 1881, when the enlarged lock was first 
used, amounted to 1,567,741 tons, and by 1885 this had 
increased to 3,256,628 tons, or more than double in four 
years. The increased business since the new lock was 
brought into operation seemed to increase out of all pro- 
portion to the most extravagant expectations, and in a 
report submitted to the Government, January 14, 1885, it 
was pointed out that should it continue to increase for 
the next four years as it had done in the past, the existing 
lockage systent would be utterly inefficient. A project 
was consequently submitted to substitute one new lock 
for the two old ones now obsolete, without disturbing the 
lock of 1881, which up to 17 feet draught is all that is 
requisite. 

The principal freight on the canal is coal and lumbrr 
upward, iron ore, copper, and grain downward, and 
these items thus cover six-sevenths of the whole trade. 
The heaviest item is coal, which, from 3,500 tons in 1855, 
slowly increased to 20,000 tonsin 1870. In 1880 its vol- 
ume had reached 170,000 tons. The new canal in 1881 
jumped this up to 295,000 tons, and in 1884 it exceeded 
700,000 tons. Copper had grown from 3,500 tons in 
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1855 to 36,000 in 1884. Iron ore nothing in 1855 and 
12,000 tons in 1857, reaching 1,112,828 tons in 1884. Lum- 
ber, which for twenty years after the opening of the 
canal, did not average a million feet board measure a 
year, in 1884 reached 131 million feet—over 200,000 tons 
—while wheat, which made no separate return at all 
until 1870, reached a total of 14 million bushels in 1884, 
having clearly doubled in the last year. In 1884 it be- 
came neceasary to light the canal throughout with elec- 
tricity, a ten-light dynamo on the Brush system being 
run by the turbine in the machine house. 

In 1885, altogether 5,043 vessels, aggregating 3,035-, 
937 tons, passed through the canal. In 1886 there were 
3,880 steamers, 2,033 sailing vessels, and 290 rafts and 
unregistered craft, carrying 922,158 tons of coal, 32,615 
tons of copper, 1,696,263 barrels of flour, 17,346,212 
bushels of wheat, 1,529,021 tons of iron ore, 73,691 tons 
of plg and manufactured iron, 136,664,000 feet of lumber, 
8,434 tons of silver ore, and altogother 3,701,014 tons of 
freight. In 1887 the tonnage was 4,388,691, and the 
freight carried 4,882,802, being an increase of 24 percent. 
in tonnage and 382 per cent. in freight over the preceding 
year. 

As compared with the Suez Canal, in 1886 the St. 
Mary Canal was opened 220 days, and passed in that 
time 3,529,184 registered tons, or an average of 16,000 
tons per day, or as 8 to 8.7 of the traffic of the Suez 
Canal. In July the Suez Canal had 528,671 tons, while 
the freight through the St. Mary Canal was 561,228, or 
32,567 tons more. Since then the traffic on the one has 
largely increased, while on the other it has somewhat 
retrograded. In 1885, 3,620 vessels, aggregating 6,335,- 
758 tons, passed through the Suez Canal, the net receipts 
from which were $13,009,909, or an average of $2.05 per 
ton of the vessels using the canal. If the same rate had 
been charged at ‘‘the Soo,” the receipts would have 
amounted to $7,235,827, or two and a half times the 
whole cost of the canal. 

It is now proposed to give the canal a depth of 21 feet 
throughout, so as to secure 20 feet draught for vessels, 
and to replace the two old locks of 1885, now useless 
under the changed conditions of the navagation, with 
one lock 800 feet long between the gates, 100 feet wide 
in the chamber, with 21 feet water on the miter sills and 
an 18 foot lift. The estimated cost is $2,055,576 for the 
new lock, and $486,600 for deepening the canal. Simul- 
taneously with the commencement of the works in the 
American side of the Ste. Marie River, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment are calling for tenders for the construction of a 
new canal on the eastern side of the International line, 
through the island of St. Mary; the work being let in two 
sections, one for the canal and locks, the other for deep- 
ening and widening the channel-way at both ends of the 
canal, and the construction of piers and booms. The 
scheme also contemplates the utilization of the water 
power on an extensive scale for which the Canadian side 
of the channel is admirably adapted. The tenders for 
the work will be received until October 23 next. The 
new railway bridge opened on the last day of 1887, crosses 
both the American and Canadian canals in the vicinity of 
the locks, and the line will be in immediate connection 
with the hydraulic power that will be developed on the 
Canadian canal. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST. 


The Minneapolis Zribune has been investigating the 
condition of the wheat crop of 1888 and its effect upon 
farmers, and reaches the following conclusions: 

1. In the No. 1 wheat-growing belt of the Northwest 
there has been harvested a very much larger crop of 
wheat than the persistent and unreasonable bulls are will- 
ing to admit. 

2. Probably but little, if any, more than 25 per cent. 
of this amount has been marketed. 

8. A bushel of ‘‘rejected” wheat of the crop of 1888 
can be sold by the farmers for more money than a bushel 
of No. 1 hard wheat of the crop of 1887 could have been 
sold for during the year. 

4. The Northwestern farmer has had his pockets sud- 
denly and unexpectedly lined with gold, and, the honest 
man that he is, has already commenced to pay old debts, 
build, raise mortgages, and pay his interest and taxes. 

5. Many acrop of wheat has this year brought in 
enough money to more than pay the total cost of the land 
on which it was raised. 

6. The average price for which wheat has recenlty 


_ sold is 100 per cent. higher than one year ago. 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
She interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it. ] 


ELEVATOR PLANS WANTED. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I wish to 
obtain plans for grain elevator with the very latest im- 
provements. 

Respectfully, 

New Haven, Conn. 


Merrrirr W. BURWELL. 


NEW ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—We have 
just completed an elevator of 20,000 bushels’ capacity 
in connection with our mill. Wheat is fair. The 
corn crop is the best in the state. 

Respectfully yours, GenevA RoLLER Miuuine Co. 

Geneva, Neb. 


WILL BUILD AN ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I have 
lately taken a partner, Mr. Overlear, in the milling busi- 
ness. We expect in the near future to build a 10,000- 
bushel grain elevator in connection with our mill. 

Respectfully yours, BIcKHART & OVERLEAR. 

Milroy, Ind. 


NEW ELEVATOR. 

Fiditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Messrs. 
Trobridge & Skelton are building a new elevator here at 
Blue Hill, making the third elevator in this place. Mr. 
Sweezey and myself have concluded to change from wind 
power to steam, and also to put rolls in our mill. 

Truly yours, R. O. Frank. 

Blue Hill, Neb. 


TOO VALUABLE TO MISS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Herewith 
find inclosed $1 for the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, commencing with the September number. Our 
subscription ran out in August, and we renewed through 
anews agency. The paper has never showed up, and it 
is too valuable to do without. Hence, send it along 


quick. 


Yours truly, Donegy & Co. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


DRYER WANTED. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade: —Inclosed 
please find $1, for which you will please send us your 
paper. We wantadryer. Can you give us the names of 
parties that manufacture them? We want one that will 
dry 2,000 bushels of wheat or corn per day. 

Yours, C. M. Bennetr & Co. 

Urbana, Ohio. = 


[Our correspondents can no doubt find what they want 
in our advertising columns. | 


THE AWARD ON BALING PRESSES AT THE 
CINCINNATI CENTENNIAL. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We in- 
close herewith copy of a challenge, which was not ac- 
cepted, issued by us after the award made at the Cincin- 
nati Centennial which gave to the Whitman Press the 
medal. We also inclose a copy of a letter signed by four 
out of the six exhibitors in the same class and group ask- 
ing the jurors not to pass an opinion until they had seen 
the machines in practical operation. This letter they ig- 
nored. One reason that we have to believe that the ver- 
dict was an intelligent(?) one is the fact that the jurors 
spent just eight minutes in examining the Victor Press, 
and another more striking one is that the jurors, when 
they started out to hunt hay presses, stopped at a tobacco 
screw or press, and had not the gentlemen in charge of 
the next exhibit informed them that it was not a hay press, 
we have reasons to believe that they would not have dis- 
covered their error until an examination of the records 
brought it to light. In fact, we made this assertion to the 


Board of Commissioners in our protest against the award 
of the jurors. 
‘You will readily see they were capable of passing an 
intelligent opinion! 
Respectfully, 
Quincy, Ill. 


[Following are the documents alluded to in the above 
letter.— Eprvor. | 


Guo. ERTEL & Co. 


A CHALLENGE. 


An award having been made at the Cincinnati Cen- 
tennial which gives dissatisfaction, it has been deemed 
proper, under the circumstances, to have a practical test 
before competent judges. This has given rise to the fol- 
lowing challenge, and will, it is hoped, be accepted, to 
the end that all dissatisfaction may be removed: 


Cincinnati, O., Oct. 15, 1888. 
H.F. Harmeyer, sq , Agent Whitman Agricultural Co., 

Cincinnati, O.: 

Dear Sir:—In view of the fact that the jurors selected 
at the Cincinnati Centennial Exposition awarded the 
Whitman Horse Power Hay Press the medal for supe- 
riority over the ErtEL Victor Hay AnD StrAw PRzss, 
and this without a practical test of same, which was di- 
rectly against the wishes and expressed request of four 
out of the six exhibitors in the class and group, as shown 
in a letter now on file with Levi C. Goodale, Esq., 
Chairman of the Committee of Rules, Jurors and Awards, 
and which you refused to sign. 

We hereby challenge you to place the Whitman Horse 
Power Press, of same size and style as the one you now 
have on exhibtion, in the field, and operate the same 
against the ERtTEL Yrorork Hay anp Srraw Press for 
the sum of one hundred ($100) dollars, the machines to 
be examined on the following points: 

1, Simplicity of construction; 2, Ease of operation; 
8, Economy of operation; 4, Strength of machine 
proper; 5, Strength of power device; 6, Speed; 7, Solid- 
ity of bales; 8, Number of charges required to make a 
bale of stated length; 9, Weight to the car; 10; Dura- 
bility. 

The Committee to render decisions in the above to be 
appointed as follows: 

You to appoint one practical and experienced man 
that is operating regularly one of your presses. We will 
appoint one operating a Victor Press. Each shall have 
owned their respective presses for at least one year. 
These two to appoint a third, who shall either be a prac- 
tical and thorongh mechanic or a practical and experi- 
enced man in hay baling. The trial to take place within 
fifty miles of the city of Cincinnati or in the State of 
Illinois. The time and place to be named by the first 
two appointed of the Examining Committee. This 
challenge to be accepted within five days from the date 
hereof. Respectfully, Guo. ERTEL & Co. 

Quincy, Il. 


[A LETTER. | 


Crncrnnatt, O., Cet. 8, 1888. 
The Hon. L. C. Goodale, Chairman Committee on Jurors 
and Awards: 

DEAR Srr:—We, the undersigned, exhibitors in Class 
1, Group 2, would most respectfully call your attention 
to the contest between the members of the above class 
and group, and the importance of examining the machines 
in practical operation; and in order that your honorable 
body may have this opportunity, we respectfully ask you 
to so decide, and have the exhibitors display machines in 
operation at any time and place you may be pleased to 
designate. Respectfully, GEO. ERTEL & Co., 

Per K. M. Turner, Manager. 
Tue Foos Mre. Co., 

Per James F. Winchell, Supt. 
LaGonpAa Mra. Co., 

Per J. B. Clingerman, Sec’y. 
EAGLE Mre. Co., 

Per C. B. W. 


I hereby certify that the above is a true copy of a letter 
written by me and presented to every member in the class 
and group, all of whom signed it, except the Springfield 
Engine and Thresher Co, and the representative of the 
Whitman Agricaltural Co. 

K. M. Turner. 

Subscribed before me and in my presence, at Quincy, 
Iil., by K. M. Turner, this twentieth day of October, A. 
D. 1888. RIcHARD JANSEN, 


[SEAL. | Notary Public. 
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TRADEIN THE SOUTHWEST. 


[Special Correspondence. } 


Kansas Orry, Nov. 12, 1888.—During the latter por- 
tion of the past thirty days the national election has 
caused a good deal of relaxation in the grain trade 
throughout the Southwest. The grain men were little 
effected by the tariff revision proposed, and it is not be- 
lieved that many voters were changed for either party on 
this ground. A good deal of astonishment has been ex- 
pressed that the farmers of the land should have, on the 
whole, shown a leaning toward the Republican party, 
evidently not desiring the tariff list to be tampered with. 
However, the grain and breadstuff question had little to 
do with moving votes one way or the other. The wool 
question was worked for all there was in it, and with 
good effect, by the Republican orators, and the result was 
that they found the farmer votes coming to the front like 
hot cakes. So farasIcan learn, the farmers have not 
much more confidence in the future administration than 
they have had in the one just coming to a close. It is 
evident that they are becoming more and more convinced 
that one man caunot materially injure the country, even 
if he be President. Commission men here concede that 
the Cleveland administration has been a good one, and 
they expect a continuation of the same under Harrison. 
To be sure, the past three years have not been full of 
suceess to the business inthe Southwest, but for this they 
are not inclined to blame administrations. Shortage of 
crops and the hand of fate is supposed to have worked 
against them. 

So far as local grain men are concerned, they are not 
much interested in politics. There are not more than 
three or four among them who will consent to take an 
active part in a campaign, and while some of them have 
subscribed heavily to campaign funds, they have done so 
from the fact that their sentiments were in favor of one 
party or the other—not from the idea that any hurt was 
to be done their business by the success or defeat of a 
party, but because they had voted a certain ticket from 
time immemorial and their fathers had done the same 
before them. The farmer vote of Kansas came to the 
front with a greater showing for Harrison and the princi- 
ples his party represents than ever before. The prohibi- 
tion movement cut little figure in that state. Itis becom- 
ing more and more impressed upon the citizeus of that 
state that prohibition, as it is carried on in Kansss, is not 
a success. They feel that it would have been better far 
for the cuutry if the extreme war which has been raised 
against the liquor business had never been held. Yet 
there is no evidence that there will be any material change 
in this respect for several years to come. 

With reference to the future of wheat in Kansas, there 
is every reason to believe that it is brighter than for sev- 
eral years. A conservative estimate, compiled by those 
who are best informed in the situation, puts the amount 
of acreage in winter wheat throughout the state as being 
larger than ever before. This is particularly the case as 
regards sections where this crop was almost a total failure 
this year. The farmers there do not appear to have be- 
come entirely disgusted. They have looked into the 
history of crops, and have discovered that three years of 
absolute failure of wheat have not as yet been chronicled. 
Hence those who have reaped but little benefit from 
wheat for three years past are very confident that the 
coming year they are to play a winning hand. Some 
parties who have just returned from a trip throughout 
the Southwest say that wheat is looking finely, and that 
the promise of liberal yields was never better. The fall 
season has been of the very best for the advancement of 
winter wheat. Rains have been timely and not in excess 
of the demand. Some very good seed has been had, the 
farmers not caring to run any risk of inferior crops on 
account of inferior wheat. Hence the bulk of that plant- 
ed was brought from sections where full berries were 
harvested. Iam told that there has not been hardly any 
wheat used as seed in these southern counties which was 
grown there. 

The supply of wheat in local elevators is fair, consider- 
ing the fact that the crop was so limited down this way. 
At present there are 343,382 bushels held here, and this 
amount is being added to right along, the shipments be- 
ing less bountiful than the receipts. Those parties who 
think that the supplies of this grain throughout the South. 
west are quite limited, will be a good deal disappointed. 
In the wealthier sections of Kansas and Nebraska, and in 
some portions of Iowa, the farmers are not placing their 
wheat on the market to an excessive amount. They are 


holding off for the higher range of values which they be- 
lleve is promised before the winter isover. The bulk of 
the wheat which has been put upon the market comes 
from those sections where the husbandmen found they 
were compelled to realize funds at once to meet mort- 
gages and interest due on their holdings. Itis thought 
that the great majority of these farmers have tendered 
their wheat, and that during the next month the receipts 
will be less liberal. On the whole, the bull movement is 
most in favor down here. Outside elevators are not 
carrying large supplies of wheat. When the elevator 
men at the larger centers discover an outside elevator 
filled with wheat they do not rest until they get the same 
within the city limits, knowing as they do that Chicago 
and St. Louis grain men will take the same, unless it is 
gobbled up atonce. The experience of the past four 
years has taught the local elevator men that they cannot 
afford to sit down and await the coming of the grain trade 
to this market. There is no longer any question in their 
minds but that it is going to be uphill work to make 
Kansas City hold the place to which she is entitled as a 
winter wheat city. The Board of Trade was managed too 
long by committees whose judgment was strangely 
warped, and now that the more far-sighted have seen the 
suicidal policy, and know its probable lasting effect, work 
is being done as never before toward the concentration of 
trade from adjacent cities to this point. 

There is next to no corn held by elevators here. The 
visible supply amounts to but 2,805 bushels—not enough 
to run the local market, by any means. In fact the sup- 
ply is only nominal. The larger local consumers of corn 
have to send to the country direct for their supplies, or 
are compelled to take oats in place of it. The reason for 
this shortage in supplies of corn is the advance in values 
of hogs and the probable improvement in cattle. The 
average farmer finds that it pays him more liberally to 
feed his corn to hogs and cattle and get from three to 
four cents a pound for the product than to ship the same 
to market at the prices nowruling. It must be remem- 
bered that more stockers and feeders have been bought 
in this market during the past three months than ever 
before in the history of the city, and the bulk of these 
have gone into Kansas and those states which, as a rule, 
make Kansas City their central point for marketing. 

Oats show up better than ever. This is owing to the 
fact that the crop of this cereal all through the Southwest 
was more than usually liberal. At present the visible 
supply shows up to the very neat amount of 331,704 bush- 
els. The shipments and receipts are about even. More 
oats are used in local circ’es than usual, in many cases 
taking the place of corn. Beforetimes a good deal of the 
oat crop raised in Kansas was sent to the Western sections 
of the country, and never came within the limits of this 
city. This year a bountiful crop was raised fartber west 
than ever before, and while the shipments to the West are 
still liberal, there is enough left to supply this market and 
all the requirements of its Eastern trade. 

The elevators here hold just now 11,354 bushels of rye 
and not a grain of barley. The rye is taken mostly to 
the North, on account of the prohibitory laws now 
working in Kansas there being little demand for this 
cereal. Thisis also the reason that farmers of Kansas 
are raising less and less rye each year. They find that 
they have to go to distant sections for their market, and 
the resulting prices are by no means satisfactory, in no 
way comparing with those obtained by farmers nearer the 
center of trade. It is not believed the coming year will 
find many farmers putting in this cereal. Oats and corn 
will take the place of it. 

In grain the general tendency of values has been to a 
lower point. Fora week ata time not a sale of wheat 
has been reported in local Board circles, and when the 
rather liberal supply on hand is taken into consideration, 
it must be evident that some parties are manipulating the 
market to their own profit. Who it is that is controlling 
the supply of wheat here, nooody can apparently deter- 
mine. Probably the close of the month will elucidate 
the problem. The general run of values in corn has also 
been toward a lower level, although so far as the market 
here is concerned, operations have been too limited to ex- 
plain the present condition. Oats have followed as usual 
in the wake of corn, and values are slightly lower than 
at the begirning of the month. The latest bids offered 
on these cereals are as follows: Wheat, 91 cents for No. 2 
red; corn, 35} cents for No. 2 mixed; and oats, 20 cents 
for No. 2 cash. 


It is natural that corn juice should make a man’s voice 
husky. 


Points and Figures. 


Corn is king; at least our corn is aching.— Hx. 

“Old Hutch” gave Ben Butler the first law case he 
ever had. 

Although corn has many kernels, that is no sign it was 
first grown in Kentucky. 

A man in Cornville advertises, ‘‘A good corn sheller 
for 25 cents.” He is a druggist. 

The wind now whistling through the cornfields has a 
husky tone.—Pittsburg Chronicle. 7 

The stock of clover seed at Toledo, Ohio, is 12,000 
bags against 20,700 bags a year ago. 

In the Bleck Hills wheat is sold’ by the 100 pounds, 
Recently that amount brought. $1.50. 

Thirty-four varieties of corn are being tested on the 
experimental farm at Brookings, Dak. 

A farmer of Brown county, Dak., has been offered $1 
per bushel for his next year’s wheat crop. 

The last week of October 4,500,000 bushels of wheat 
were stored at New York for exportation. 

It has been estimated that during growth Indian corn 
draws thirty-six times its own weight of water from the 
soil. 

During the last year the population of Dakota was 
increased 72 346 and 2,500,000 acres of land were newly 
entered and purchased. 

An Idalia, Colorado, man has a piece of white corn 
planted between rows of trees which yields at the rate of 
seventy-five bushels to the acre. 


Corn is not only king, but it is the fodder of our coun- 
try; hence no American’s patriotism can be questioned 
when he shouts, ‘‘God save the king!’ 


From Sept. 1, 1887, to Oct. 6, 1888, 10,630,000 bushels 
of wheat snd 3,570,000 bushels of corn were exported 
from the United States and Montreal. 


A farmer at Wheatland, N. Y., claims the largest ear 
of corn grown in the state this year. It was about four- 
teen inches in length, and contained 1,328 kernels. 


During the month of September 409,858 bushels of 
wheat were exported from Boston, against 55,077 
bushels exported during the first twenty-four days of 
October. 


In each minute in the United States, night and day, 
all the year round, twenty-four barrels of beer haye gone 
down 12,069 throats, and 4,830 bushels of grain have 
come to bin. 


In an experiment at the Michigan Agricultural College 
where salt was sown with wheat, 150 pounds cf salt 
being sown to the acre, it was found that it decreased 
the yield of wheat. 


Washington Territory has 6,000,000 and Oregon ae 
several million acres of land especially adapted to wheat 
raising. 
per acre every season. 

Bread baked from basswood sawdust and corn stareh 
passed muster in a Boston restaurant as ‘‘Indian bread,” 
but some of the eaters afterward complained that their 
hunger had not been satisfied. 


The business manager of Cleveland’s defaulting city 
treasurer claims that he did not lose a dollar by Hutch- 
inson’s corner, but that he did lose in the Harper deal, 
with which he was connected. 


A farmer near Columbia, Dak., raised 3,400 bushels of 
wheat on 145 acres, and after selling enough to pay for 
seed, planting and harvesting, he has enough left to bring 
him more than he paid for his land. 


A searcher for odd facts has found that one in every 
one hundred of the farmers of Michigan raised only five 
bushels of wheat per acre this year, and two in each one 
hundred raised over thirty bushels per acre. 


There were 140,000,000 acres under cultivation in corn, 
wheat, rye and oats in the United States this year, There 


are still about 322,000,000 acres ef public lands which 
have not been surveyed, and a great part of this can be 
used in the cultivation of cereals. 


Campaign Orator—If I should ask you, my friends, to 
name the one great element whichis gnawing at the 
foundation of our mills, our malt-houses, our granaries 
and our elevators, what would be your reply? 

Still, Small Voice—Rats! 


It is estimated that it will yield 20 to40 bushels 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


The Boston Belting Co., Boston, will soon commence 
work on their new machine shop. 


The Link-Belt Engineering Company has been char- 
tered to do business at Philadelphia; capital stock, 
$100,000. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co,, Columbus, Ohio, write us that 
they are having a splendid trade, and that the demand for 
their elevating machines continues unabated. 


The Muscatine Sheller Company is the name of a new 
organization at Muscatine, Iowa, of which S. D. Mc- 
Curdy is the manager, and is backed by anumber of 
capitalists of Peoria, Ill. A building is being erected, and 
they will soon be ready for business. 


Messrs. Knisely & Miller Bros of this city, manufact- 
urers of corrugated iron of all varieties, are filling a great 
many orders. They have lately received the agency for 
W. R. Kinnear & Co., Columbus, Ohio, sole manufact- 
urers of Kinnear’s Patent Sheet Steel Ceilings. 


H. J. Deal Specialty Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, write us that 
they are having an excellent trade in grain testers and 
are furnishing them to mills and elevators all over the 
country, a great many parties ordering as high as one- 
half dozen at a time for their different elevators. 


Cranson, Huntley & Co., Silver Creek, N. Y , write u3 
in a recent letter: ‘‘Trade continues to be A No. 1 with 
us. We are still running fifteen hours, and do not seem 
to catch up at all with orders. We have received over 
100 orders so far this month for our different machines, 
and this right in the face of all the excitement of politics, 
as well as the crowded condition of the mills at present, 
owing to the advance in grain and the demand for flour.” 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF 
GRAIN. 


Upon opening the hatches of the steamer Hathersac, 
which recently arrived at Nordheim, Germany, loaded 
with barley in bags, smoke was seen to come from the 
hold and it was discovered that more than one hundred 
sacks of the grain were partly burned or were very hot. 
These were brought on deck and the fire was soon ex- 
tinguished. The origin of the fire is not knowa, but it is 
believed that the barley was damp when put into the 
sacks and heate and ignited the same as damp hay often 
does when stored. 


THE “VISIBLE.” 


The stocks of grain in Chicago elevators Saturday even 
ing, Nov. 10, were 4,424,519 bushels of wheat, 3,081,859 
bushels of corn, 2,947,473 bushels of oats, 720,119 bushels 
of rye, and 66,007 bushels of barley. Total, 11,239,977 
bushels of all kinds of grain, against 6,337,740 bushels a 
year ago. For the same date the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade states the visible supply of grain in the 
United States and Canada as 34,340,694 bushels of wheat, 
9,251,018 bushels of corn, 8,456,154 bushels of oats, 1,556,- 
390 bushels of rye, and 1,624,497 bushels of barley. 
These figures are larger than the corresponding ones a 
week ago by 615 898 in wheat, and smaller by 1,511,804 
in corn. 


COST OF RAISING WHEAT 100 
YEARS AGO. 
Says a writer in the New York Commercial Advertiser: 


Two dollars is a round price for wheat—even September 
wheat—yet less than a hundred years ago it could not 


_ave been grown for that money. For then America 


had not a binder, a reaper, nor even a five-fingered 
cradle; the reap-hook was the harvest implement. The 
harvester gathered his left hand full of wheat and cut 
through it with a smart blow of the sickle, dropping the 
swath orderly behind him. After him came a boy who 
gathered the handfuls into bundles, and after him a 
smaller boy—the band-dropper—who left with each arm- 
ful a band which had been made by the men too old for 
Severe labor by knotting together the heads of two 
Strands of about a dozen wheat stalks each. Then came 
binders and shockers, and after the grain was cured it 
was either stacked or hauled to the barn to await a con- 
venient season for thrashing. This the best farmers ac- 


complished with flails upon a thrashing floor, but the 
bulk of them trod out their crops by riding horses round 
and round over the heads spread in aring upon beaten 
earth. Then it was winnowed dropping from a height 
upon a windy day, then carefully washed, dried in the 
sun, picked over by the hand as the housewife now picks 
rice, and sent to mill to make flour that was only eaten 
upon high days and holidays. No wonder the old-time 
darkies styled it ‘‘Billy-seldom” in opposition to ‘“Johnny- 
constant,” the every-day corn bread, or that among peo- 
ple of primitive race flour bread is to this day ‘English 
dough” in contradistinction to the ‘‘Indian corn” that 
needs so much less of preparation, 


JACK STURGIS’ CORN DEAL. 


The recent wheat corner calls attention to the famous 
corn deal made by Jack Sturgis in 1870, says a Chicago 
paper. Unto this day do bulls and bears alike look back 
upon ‘“‘Jack” as the most daring operator ever known on 
*Change. B. F. Allen was interested with him in this 
manipulation that turned the Board over until it was con- 
vulsed. After figuring out that some 9,000,000 bushels 
of corn would be handled in this year, Mr. Sturgis formed 
a clique into which he brought sh'ppers from Iowa to 
Liverpool. He bought July options in May and took all 
the cash corn as soon as it arrived. On one occasion he 
drew a draft for $3,000,000 for grain shipped to Jesse 
Hoyt & Co. His corner culminated July 31. Owing to 
Mr. Allen’s indiscreet confidence in a friend, B. F. Mur- 
phy, the tide of prosperity was turned against ‘‘Jack’’ 
and his coterie soon after. Instead of the 9,000,000 bush- 
els they had calculated upon, they were forced to receive 
18,000,000. Then they began to unload in New York, 
and here they found themselves no longer in control of 
the market. 


THE NEW OPTION BOARD AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Yhe wheat pit at the chamber is a success, a howling 
success. When it was decided to put in the pit, many 
thought that the option trading would be active for a 
week or two and then gradually die out. But instead of 
that it has steadily increased, and it looks as if Minneap- 
olis would be considerable of an option market after all. 
The great trouble is that the millers, who are among the 
heaviest buyers, want the actual wheat, and that clogs the 
market 

To make a wheat pit a success there must be some ex- 
citement and a great deal of noise. It’s wonderful what 


an amount of lung power has been developed in the past 
few weeks. Charley Handy can yell like a maddened 
bull, and as unceasingly. A. D. Mulford also sings a 
continuous song, while little Jimmy Fraser comes in with 
a sort of ‘‘la-la-la” accompaniment. But he arrives at his 
objective point just the same. Charley Wheeler comes 
in with his piping tenor pretty often, while Gregory is 
always down in the pit helping out the chorus. Jim Car- 
gill hangs around on the outside, and deals pretty freely 
when he isn’t guying some one, 

Take any day when there is a little activity and it is an 
interesting sight. 

The Chicago market is going skyward. Some one over 
near the blackboard announces another advance. 

“Pay five-eighths for 100,000,” yells Handy, jumpiog 
to a chair in the middle of tbe pit. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t howl so,” grumbled Mulford, 
“you'll split my ears.’ 

“Bet $10 she ee 238 to-morrow,” cries a man over 
on the side: 


“Bet $10 Mulford’s a guy,” says Jim Cargill, with a 
laugh. 

“‘Move that Cargill don’t know anything,” retorts Mul- 
ford. ‘‘Gentlemen, prepare your ballots.” 

“Pay a half for May,” calls Jimmy Fraser. 

‘Sell it for st ven-eighths.” 
| T’ll give five-eighths for a little,” announced another 
| dealer. 
| Sold, 10,000 bushels.” 

“Make it twenty-five if you want to.” 


“Twenty-five it is.” 

“Hurrah for the bears and Grover Cleveland,’ 
Porter. 

“You'll lose on both,” says Cargill. 
your money and your house and lot.” 

“Tl still pay five-eighths for a hundred thousand De- 
cember,” shouts Handy, ‘“‘I’m buying for ‘Old Hutch.’ ” 

‘Now’ s the time to buy,” shouts the representative of a 
Chicago house. ‘‘Cables are looming up.’ 

“Here’s another bull argument,” says Jim Marshall; 
“the rabbits in Australia have eaten all the wheat.” 

“That’s offset by the fact that the crop in the Fiji 
Islands is five times as big as last year,” says G. B. Kirk- 
bride. 

“T'll buy one five May.” 

“What’ll you pay?” 

“Well, I give you seven-eighths.” 

And so things goin the pit. For three hours things 
are humming. It requires a very bright man with the 
quickest of wits to work in the wheat pit.—Minneapolis 
Journal. 


’ sings out 


“Youll drop all 


Cheat & Co., grain dealers at Bozeman, Mont., were re- 
cently burned ‘out. 


L. P. Stich’s Enterprise Brewery, at Altoona, Penn., 
was destroyed by fire Oct. 28 


The brewery of Meyer & Riedlin, at West Covington, 
Ky., was damaged by fire Oct. 29. 


Scheibe’s brewery at Centerville, Wis., 


was recently 

destroyed by fire. Loss, $90,000; insurance, $45,000. 
Frank Firmenich, manager of the glucose works at 

Marshalltown, Ia., died Oct. 20; age, thirty-one years. 


Douglass & Stuart’s elevator at Mt. Auburn, Ia., was 
damaged by the cyclone which visited that place Nov. 1. 

John R,. Hudgins, a prominent feed dealer of Balti- 
more, Md., died Nov. 5 of heart disease. Age, sixty-five 
years. 


The grain warehouse of D. R. Palmer, at Redfield, 
Dak., was burned recently, together with 1,800 bushels 
of grain. 

Goddard’s Corn-Sheller Factory, at Alliance, Ohio, 
together with other business houses, was destroyed by 
fire Oct. 30. 


E. N. Cook & Co.’s distillery at Buffalo, N. Y., was 
partly destroyed by fire Nov. 14. Loss on machinery and 
whisky $50,000; fully insured. 


The new distillery at Calistoga, Cal, belonging to 
George Long of San Francisco, was destroyed by fire 
Oct. 24. Loss, $12,000; insurance, $7,000. 


The distillery of J. P. Wiser & Son, at Prescott, Ont., 
was destroyed by fire Oct. 28. The fire was confined to 
the distillery proper. The loss is covered by insurance. 


James W. Dale, a wealthy grain dealer of Carlisle, Pa., 
died Oct. 29, of softening of the brain. The deceased 
was forty years old, a leading citizen and a prominent 
Knight Templar. 


Mrs. George Gray, wife of a prominent grain buyer, of 
Gray, Iowa, dropped dead at that place November 9. 
She was apparently in good health, and the cause of her 
death is unknown. 


The elevator of Courtright & Armstrong, at Sheridan, 
Ill., burst Oct. 18, and let thousands of bushels of corn 
out upon the ground, a large part of which was damaged 
by the rain which fell a little later. 


R. H. Taylor, one of the leading grain merchants of 
Clarke, Dak., was killed recently while driving in the 
country. His horse ran away and a gun in the buggy 
was discharged, the entire load entering his left side. 


John M. White, formerly engaged inthe grain business 
in this city, died recently at Los Angeles, Cal., where he 
had gove in hope of recovering his health. The deceased 
was twenty-five years of age and ason of James 8. White, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 


L. J. N. Stark, formerly President of the New York 
Produce Exchange, died recently at the age of 72 years. 
He was one of the oldest members of the Exchange, and 
was highly esteemed by all. A committee of fifty of the 
old members of the Exchange attended the funeral. 


The large elevator of Gilbert & Co., at Ottowa, IIL, 
was set on fire Oct. 26 by aspark from a passing engine and 
completely destroyed, along with 4,000 bushels of wheat, 
1,000 bushels of corn, and 1,000 bushels of other grain. 
Loss on grain, $2,500; building, $5,000; fully covered by 
insurance. 


The building occupied by the Fulton Grain Co., New 
York City, was destroyed by fire, with 350,000 bushels of 
oats, wheat and corn November 13. The fire is supposed 
to have originated in the engine room. The loss on ma- 
chinery, building and grain was $550,000. The building 
and machinery were insured for $150,000, and the greater 
part of the grain was insured. 


E. W. Densmore, one of the old members of the Board 
of Trade. and for many years connected with the flour 
trade of the city, died November 6, after a short illness, 
at the age of 69 years. He was at one time a member 
of the firm of Blair, Densmore & Co., and later of 
Field, Densmore & Co. He was very pleasant, and well- 
liked by all who did business with him. 


The Wheeler elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., was damaged 
by fire November 13, which is supposed to have been 
caused by over-heated machinery. About 96,000 bushels 
of wheat and barley, owned by local firms and valued at 
$120,000, were instore. A great part of it was saved, 
though in a damaged condition. The loss on the build- 
ing was $40,000. The building and wheat were fully 
insured, 


The elevator of J. A. Closser & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., was damaged by fire Oct. 24. The fire was caused 
by a hot journal near the roof, which ignited the dry 
dust around it, and the flames soon burst through the 
roof. The damage is estimated at $3,000; fully covered 
by insurance. The elevator was damaged about the 
same amount by a fire three years ago, and about 
the same time last year it was damaged about the same 
amount by a fire in the same part of the building. 
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Corn is coming in very rapidly at Stella, Neb. 

The elevator at Cropsey, Ill., is running again. 

A large brewery is to be built at San Diego, Cal. 

E. E. Day has sold his grain business at Avoca, Neb. 
A brewery is being constructed at Buckingham, Neb. 


E. L. Arthur has sold his grain business at McFall, 
Mo. 


Oscamp & Haines will build an elevator at Broken Bow, 
Neb. 


One firm at Danforth, Ill., received 102 loads of corn 
Oct. 9. 


It is said that the grain buyers of Sioux Falls, Dak., 
have pooled. 


The elevator company at Leland, Ia., recently shipped 
a car of flax. 


John Ross, grain dealer at Petersburg, Pa., has made 
an assignment. 


Considerable No. 1 hard wheat is being marketed at 
Langdon, Dak. 


Thos. Poole succeeds Poole & Elder, grain dealers at 
Goldfield, Iowa. 


8. A. Pool has sold his grain and milling business at 
Stoutsville, Ohio. 


H. E. Bouten, grain dealer at Holyoke, Mass., has re- 
tired from business. 


Foster & Davis, grain dealers, Santa Cruz, Cal., have 
dissolved partnershlp. 


Ruthven, Ont., is having a boom, and new warehouses 
will soon be built there. 


Geo. Menagh has succeeded Menagh Bros. in the grain 
business at Denison, Iowa. 


Snyder & Denton, grain dealers at Leavenworth, Kan., 
have dissolved partnership. 


An elevator with a capacity of 30,000 bushels will soon 
be erected at St. Cloud, Minn. 


Elliot & Higgins have sold their grain business at Gil 
more City, lowa, to W. Maher. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Castlewood, Dak., are 
talking of building an elevator. 


A. Feek & Co., grain dealers at Winnipeg, Man., have 
been succeeded by J. A. Mitchell. 


The Augusta Brewery Co. of Augusta, Ga., will soon 
have its $40,000 works completed. 


Hasenwinkle & Cox, Cooksville, Il1., will soon place a 
meal and feed mill in their elevator. 


The Cumberland Valley Railroad Co. are building a 
grain elevator at Martinsburg, W. Va. 


J. 8. Ewell, a prominent grain merchant of Adrian, 
Tll., is $2,500 better off since the election. 


Simmons & Jameson, grain commission merchants, 
Detroit, Mich., have dissolved partnership. 


W..W. Foraker, who ran a bucket shop at Des Moines, 
Towa, has failed. Liabilities about $2,000. 


Hunt & Co., grain dealers, Brenham, Texas, have as- 
signed. Assets, $10,000; liabilities, $14,100. 


L. S. Seaver & Co, grain commission merchants, 
Minneapolis, Minn., have dissolved partnership. 


Recently twenty-five bins in Elevator ‘‘D,” Duluth, 
Minn., were bonded for the receipt of Manitoba wheat. 


flGeorge A. Seaverns will construct a grain elevator 
205x167 feet at No. 3208 to 8230 Wood street, this city. 


Thomas & Collins, grain dealers at Havelock, Iowa, 
have dissolved partnership. 8. P. Thomas has succeeded. 


Mathews, Miller & Co., proprietors of the elevator at 
Miltonvale, Kan., have been succeeded by W.T. Mathews. 


Winslow & Conley, Lake Mills, Iowa, are building an 
addition to their mill, which will be used as an elevator. 


The National Cotton Seed and Oil Company of Rich- 
mond, Va., has been chartered, with a capital of $1,000,- 
000. 


Farmers’ Union Elevator Co. recently placed a Paige 
Double Gear Horse Power in their elevator at Hamilton, 
Dak. 


Harvey Lane & Co., Gifford, Ill., are enlarging their 
elevator. They have 200,000 bushels of oats in store 
here. 

The firmof Williams, Black & Co. of New York City, 
has been re-organized and now consists of Richard P. 
Williams, Francis S. Williams and Paul Schwarz. The 
‘firm announces its purposes to maintain a strictly con- 


servative policy and to attend to the execution of orders 
exclusively. 


The Frederick Farmers’ Alliance Co. of Frederick, 
Dak., is building an elevator with a capacity of 30,000 
bushels. 


Of the new crop Winnipeg has received 636,350 bush- 
els of wheat, against 1,204,450 bushels for the same period 
last year. , 


A marine elevator has just been completed at Harbor 
Springs, Mich., that can nandle 1,000 bushels of grain 
per hour. 


The elevator at Hortonville, Wis., is running again, and 
doing a good business. Heid & Mory are the present 
managers. 


It is reported that two or three elevators will be built 
along the line of the Indianapolis, Decatur & Western 
road soon. 


W. B. Bosh, proprietor of the Western Brewing Co., 
Burlington, Iowa, will probably build a brewery at Fre- 
mont, Neb. 


D. H. McMillan & Co. of Winnipeg, are building an 
elevator with a capacity of 25,000 bushels, at Indian 
Head, Assiniboia. 


The Oconee Elevator Co., Oconee, Neb., have filed 
articles of incorporation with the Secretary of State. Cap- 
ital stock $50,000. 


The Thornburg Milling and Elevator Co. of Martins- 
ville, Ind , has increased its capital stock to $25,000. It 
was formerly $20,000. 


The railroad elevator at Hastings, Minn., shipped 100,- 
000 bushels of wheat during October. The greater part 
of it was sent to Minneapolis. 


The distillery at Iowa City, Iowa, which has been idle 
several years, has been sold, and will probably be con- 
verted into a grain warehouse. 


The Roller Flour Mill Co. of Watertown, Dak., has 
elevators at Kampeska, Doland, Raymond, Hector, Lud- 
den, Oakes, Columbia and Marquette. 


Messrs. G. C. Griswold & Co. of Henry, Ill., are put- 
ting in one of the Excelsior Oat Clippers made by the 
E. H. Pease Mfg Co. of Racine, Wis. 


Pressy, Wheeler & Co., the grain dealers at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., who failed some time ago, expect to settle 
with their creditors and resume business. 


Horn & Schwalm, Oshkosh, Wis., are building an ele- 
vator near by their brewery, for barley. It will cost about 
$4,000. Capacity 36,000 to 50,000 bushels. 


The business men of Aberdeen, Dak., have broken up 
the wheat pool of that place and are now paying 96 cents. 
The combination were paying only 92 cents. 


E. Kent & Co. have sold their grain business at Kenney, 
Il., to Pratt & Co. of Decatur. F. R. Kent will go to 
Clinton and work in the same business there. 


Montevideo, Minn., has three steam elevators with a 
total capacity of 120,000 bushels, and it is claimed that 
they ship 350,000 bushels of grain annually. 


The proprietors of the ‘‘hospital” elevators of this city, 
it is said, are converting heathenish low grade wheat to 
good No. 2 that will fill contracts for December. 


William Goodwin, who is in the grain and elevator 
business in Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, is in the 
Northwest investigating machinery and methods. 


John M. Laurie, buyer for J. W. Hanna, grain dealer, 
at Virden, Manitoba, was recently relieved of $1,500 while 
ina temporary fit of insanity, to which he is subject. 


The receipts of barley in Milwaukee and Chicago, dur- 
ing the last ten days of October, were far in excess of the 
receipts for the same number of days in any previous 
year. 

McLain & Crowe have decided to use, and recently 
placed, in their elevator at Litchfield, Minn., the Paige 
Horse Power purchased of G. W. Crane, Minneapolis, 

inn. 


The St. Paul Distilling Co. and the Hicks Malting Co. 
at South St. Paul have just received a million feet of lum- 
ber, which they will use in the construction of new 
works. 


The St. Clair Distilling Co. has been incorporated at 
East St. Louis, Ill., with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
incorporators are P. W. Abt, Theo. Vogt and John Boy- 
ington. 


Tipton & Son, Conesville, Iowa, have sold their grain 
business to Mr. Isaac Heald, and Risdon Tipton has moved 
to Nichols, lowa, where he will continue in the same 
business. 


Mr. Morrison has withdrawn from the firm of Babb & 
Morrison, proprietors of a grain elevator at Thomasboro, 
Il., and John Perring of Rantoul has taken his interest 
in the business. 


Chas. A. Pillsbury & Co. will build a brick elevator at 
Minneapolis to cost $25,000. The capacity will be suffi- 
cient to carry the adjoining mills through any ordinary 
delay in receipts. 


The transfer of the Seaverns elevator property, near 
the corner of Clark and Fourteenth streets, this city, to 
Patrick Stanton was recently recorded. It is thought that 
the price paid was $300,000. The elevator stands between 


the tracks of the Lake Shore and the Chicago & Western 
Indiana railroad companies, and it is claimed that the 
latter road is the real purchaser. 


George A. Spelts & Son, grain dealers, Octavia, Neb., 
failed Oct. 29. Labilities about $35,000; assets estimated 
at $15,000. The failure is caused by losses on the Chica- 
go Board of Trade. 


The Northern Dakota Elevator Co. will use Paige 
Double Gear Horse Power and machinery in their new 
elevator at Sauk Center, Minn., which will have a capac- 
ity of 40,000 bushels. 


The linseed oil mill at Leavenworth, Kan., has been 
started, and will run the rest of the season. It gives em- 
ployment to twenty men, and has a capacity of 500 bush- 
els of flaxseed per day. 


The Northern Dakota Elevator Co. are placing in their 
new 40,000-bushel elevator at Medberry, Dak., machine 
and Paige Double Gear Horse Power, purchased of G.W. 
Crane, Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. Connors & Co., late of Chicago, have entered the 
grain commission business at Omaha, Neb. Omaha has 
two other firms engaged in the same business, J. M. Shaw 
and McWhorter & Rollins. 


The manager of the Wells Elevator Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been indicted for overcharging and evading the state 
elevator law. ‘The Lehigh Valley Transportation Co. 
are the complaining witnesses. 


C. W. Bailey, Tomlinson, I]., has purchased 80,000 
bushels of oats for Harvey & Co. of Chicago, and they 
are building a warehouse at that place. They have sey- 
eral thousand bushels of old corn in store there. 


Otto Gartenberg will build a large grain elevator at 
Cragin, Il]., to cost $10,000. It will be 36x46 feet, ard 
have a capacity of 50,000 bushels. An engine and boiler 
room 31x37 will be built in the rear of the elevator. 


The Minneapolis & Northern Elevator Co. recently 
placed an order with G. W. Crane, Minneapolis, Minn., 
for machinery for six complete grain elevators to be 
shipped to Carman, Minn., for the new line beyond. 


The suit of Frank T. Peterson against D. B. Doty & 
Co. and the Scandinavian Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., for wheat claimed to have been sold these com- 
panies, has been dismissed as to the elevator company. 


The Canadian Pacific is building an elevator at Fort 
William, Manitoba, that will have a capacity of 1,500,- 
000 bushels. When this is finished Port Arthur and Fort 
William together will have elevators with a capacity of 
5,000,000 bushels. 


Hill Bros. of Clarion, Iowa, were recently before the 
Iowa Railroad Commission, asking that the Chicago & 
Northwestern Road give them half rates on the transpor- 
tation of material for the construction of a steam corn 
sheller at that place. 


The Northern Pacific is rapidly building warehouses 
for grain at Tacoma, Wash. Ty. Recently there were 
400 carloads of wheat at Tacoma awaiting shipment, and 
260 carloads at Ellensburg. The lack of facilities fir 
handling at Tacoma caused the delay in delivery. 


The William Lea & Sons Co. is placing machinery for 
a conveyor and an engine in their grain storehouse at New 
Castle, Del. They have also built a large wharf, and will 
have the dock deepened so that large vessels can load grain 
there. In the spring they will build a large elevator. 


Some of the creditors of William Kilpatrick, the miss- 
ing hay and grain dealer of Oakland, Cal., claim that 
Kilpatrick is trying to defraud certain creditors, and have 
filed a petition in the Superior Court in hope of forcing 
him into insolvency for the benefit of all the creditors. 


Knapp & McCord, elevator men and grain shippers, 
New York City, after a partnership of seventeen years, 
have dissolved by mutual consent. Mr. Knapp will con- 
tinue in the elevator business, and Mr. H. D. McCord will 
continue in the grain shipping business at their old stand. 


The elevator recently erected at Tobias, Neb., by the 
Farmers’ Protective Alliance was dedicated Noy. 2. The 
farmers had a monster industrial parade and speeches 
were made by distinguished gentlemen from different 
parts of the state. The exercises were followed by two 
grand balls in the evening. 


Benjamin Bryan, a grain broker of this city, who was 
arrested and taken to Atlanta, Ga., last month on a 
requisition from Governor Gordon, charged with larceny 
after trust, has been discharged, his innocence being 
clearly established. The branch house of Bryan & Lons- 
dell, at Atlanta, failed some time ago, and the losers 
claimed that it was due to crookedness in the firm’s trans- 
actions, Mr. Bryan says that it was caused by the trans- 
actions of the ageni in that city, for which the firm could 
not be held responsible. 


G. W. Crane, 239 Fourth avenue, South Minnespolis, 
Minn., recently shipped Chicago Scales for grain elevators 
to the following places in Minnesota and Dakota, being 
mostly wagon hoppers and dormant scales: Cottonwood, 
Minn.; Marshal, Minn.; Russell, Minn ; Holland, Minn, ; 
Ihlen, Minn.; Sherman, Minn.; Carson, Dak.; Raymond, 
Minn. ; Maynard, Minn.; Granite Falls, Minn; Green 
Valley, Minn.; Lynd, Minn.; Florence, Minn.; Pipestone, 
Minn.; Jasper, Minn.; Pallisades, Dak.; Sioux Falls, 
Dak.; Nassau, Minn.; Albee, Dak.; La Bolt, Dak.; 
Hawley, Minn.; Norton, Minn.; Appleton, Minn.; Louis- 
burg, Minn,; Hazel, Dak.; Vienna, Dak.; Bancroft, Dak.; 
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Osceola, Dak.; Yale, Dak.; Huron, Dak.; Ellendale, Dak.; 
Aberdeen, Dak.; Sauk Center, Minn; Silver Lake, Minn.; 
South Shore, Dak.; Forrestville, Dak.; Rauville, Dak.; 
Grover, Dak.; Brockland; Dak.; Straubville, Dak.; Riv- 
erdale, Dak.; Port Emma, Dak.; Guelph, Dak.; Silver 
Leaf, Dak.; Putney, Dak.; Breckenridge, Minn.; Med- 
berry, Dak.; Olivia, Minn. 


Hi J. Deal Specialty Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, have lately 
received orders from the following firms for their Im- 
proved Grain Tester, a cut of which appears in this issue: 
Clay & Brown, Pleasant Hill, Mo.; N. Hunt & Son, Lone 
Jack, Mo.; L. T. Adkins & Co, Mt. Sterling, Ohio; War- 
saw Milling Co., Warsaw, Ill; Amos Keller, Tiftin, 
Ohio; Fleming Bros., Van Buren, Ind.; N. L. Bartholo- 
mew, Albany, Tex.; Albany Milling Co., Albany, Tex.; 
A. R. Elson, Magnolia, Ohio; Brewster Mill Co., Krum- 
toy, Ohio; The Zoar Society, Zoar, Ohio; C. Boice & Co., 
Kingston, Ohio; T. W. Shartzer, Middleton, Pa; J. W. 
Hughes & Co., Cavalier, Dak.; A. H. Herrick & Son, 
Watertown, N. Y.; Warwick & Justus, Massillon, Ohio; 
Paris Milling Co, Paris, Ky.; B. L. Rockwell & Co., 
West Burlington, Pa.: John Tait & Son, Braymer, Mo. 


The failure of Clifton & Co. of this city is the heaviest 
caused by ‘“‘Old Hutch’s” wheat corner. Their liabilities 
are $230,000, with only $50,000 assets, leaving a deficit of 
$180,000. A committee investigated the condition of the 
firm, and reported at a recent meeting of the creditors. 
The firm was organized Oct. 22, 1884, as a limited part- 
nership for the term of five years, with a capital of $80,- 
000, to carry on a general commission business. Ander- 
son Fowler, the wealthy pork packer, furnished $60,000 
of the firm’s capital, and was to receive 45 per cent. of 
the profits. Frenk Clifton furnished $15,000, and was to 
receive 40 per cent. of the profits. Charles F. Clifton 
furnished $5,000, and was to receive 15 per cent. of the 
profits. Hach member was to bear the same per cent. of 
the losses as he rece'ved of the profits. The losses were 
made in the firm’s private speculations. Mr. Fowler says 
that he has “‘lost enough already,” and will not make the 
creditors any offer. However, they are very numerous, 
and will try hard to compel him to recognize his liability 
for 45 per cent. of the indebtedness of the firm. 


J. A. Closser & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., one of the best 
known grain firms in the West, failed Oct. 29, and on 


' petition of the partners, Sidney M. Dyer was appointed 


receiver. The firm’s financial embarrassment began about 
five years ago by the failure of a former partner, involv- 
ing the firm, and two years ago their affairs were further 
complicated by the death of the senior member of the 
firm, Col. J. A. Closser. After his death the company 
was reorganized, but the name was retained. The Inter- 
State Commerce Law greatly depreciated the value of 
some property belonging to the firm by reason of its pe- 
culiar location. Some time ago they bought a large 
amount of wheat, and shipped it to Sandusky, Obio, to 
be graded and shipped Hast by lake and canal. The Erie 
Canal gave way, stopping all navigation and causing a 
blovukade at Sandusky, and before they could get their 
grain to New York the speculators began to manipulate 
the contract grade of wheat, and caused the difference 
between No. 2 and No. 3 red to widen far beyond their 
telative value. The wheat owned by the firm was No. 3 
red, against which they sold No. 2 red according to the 
usual custom of the trade. By speculation No. 2 red was 
advanced far above No. 3 red, and the firm’s holdings 
were sold at a great loss, whereas they had expected it to 
sell close to the value of No.2. Their assets are estimated 
at $100,000, consisting of one elevator at Indianapolis, 
one at Sandusky, Ohio, and real estate and grain. Their 
liabilities are almost entirely to Eastern parties, and will 
re be known until their Hastern correspondents are heard 
rom. 


THE FIRST CORNER IN CORN. 


Broker Russell of the Produce Exchange is a teacher 
in a Sunday school, and his knowledge of history, both 
commercial and profane, is ‘‘equaled hy few and excelled 
by none.” 

“My friends,” said he to a crowd of brokers at the 
Produce Exchange, ‘“‘you doubtless think that the corner 
‘Old Hutch’ has created in the wheat market is a pretty 
big thing—and so it is; but let me remind you that ‘there 
is nothing new under the sun.’ The few of you who 
have read the Bible know that in olden times there was a 
tremendous shortage in the corn crop. | 

“The ‘Old Hutch’ of that day was a certain ruler of! 
Egypt, who somehow managed to get the bulge on the 
other speculators. He captured all the loose corn he 
could find, and had it stored in great cribs, something 
like the big Erie, New York Central and Pennsylvania 
elevators. Then he watched his opportunity to sell out 
at high figures. Among the shorts who came to buy 
were Jacob & Sons. They——” 

“Hold on, Russell,” shouted a mob of brokers; ‘‘that’s 
a chestnut, and we won’t stand it.” 

Then the boys took Russell over to the sample table 
and punished him by pouring shelled corn and wheat 
down his shirt collar and neck.— New York Telegram. 


Mr. C. H. McLaughlin, a Toronto grain dealer, bas se 
cured an attachment for $4,800 on the property of Kraus 
& Co., a Wisconsin firm. Kraus & Co. sold McLaughlin 
barley to be delivered in New York on a certain date, but 
failed to carry out their agreement. The $4,800 is the 
difference between the contract price and the cash price 
a barley on the day it should have been delivered, and 

costs, 
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The districts along the Danube will have a good crop 
of corn. 


The world consumes annually about 2,165,000,000 
bushels of wheat. 


England will need $25,000,000 worth of wheat more 
this year than usual. 


Between Jan. 1, 1888, and May 1, Russia exported 
grain valued at $77,688,750. 


The French and German farmers are seeding a much 
larger area to wheat than last year. 


Russia is shipping six times as much, and India twice 
as much wheat to England as at this time last year. 


According to the Liberal Zeitung, Germany will have 
to import about 36,000,000 bushels of wheat this year. 


Wheat sowing is progressing very actively in the United 
Kingdom, and the prospects are that there will be an in- 
creased acreage. 


The south Russian crop of wheat is said to be inferior 
to last year’s crop, in quality and weight, but to make 
equally as strong flour. 


The wheat and rye market at Odessa was very active 
previous to October 13, but since then the holders have 
held back for higher prices and the receipts have been 
reduced. 


Recently the warehouses of Vienna were so full that 
they could not find room for another hundredweight, 
and still the Hungarian shippers were asking for more 
room in which to store grain. 


The average annual production of buckwheat in France 
is about 28,000,000 bushels. It is estimated that the yield 
will be about 56,000,000 bushels this year. It is selling 
at $1.18 per 100 pounds. 


Germany’s wheat crop is placed at 68,088,000 bushels 
against 90,784,000 bushels last year, and as the annual con- 
sumption is about 107,806,000 bushels over 39,700,000 
bushels will have to be imported. 


In spite of the high price of wheat in the United States 
and Canada, which has almost stopped the exportation of 
grain, Gr at Britain’s supply during the six weeks ending 
Nov. ci exceeded the consumption about 9,000,000 
bushels. 


Italy’s maize crop will be 66,060,400 bushels, which is 
about 22 per cent. below the average crop. Dry weather 
at time of maturity and floods at harvest time did great 
damage, and it is estimated that about one third of the 
crop will be of poor quality. 


Late advices from South Australia state that the farmers 
still hold a fair quantity of wheat, but as they expect an 
advance they will not part with it. Late rains have done 
much good, but still the prospects are not very good, and 
wheat will not average over six bushels per acre. 


The Hungarian wheat crop is the largest the country 
has ever produced, except last year, which was an excep- 
tional year. The official report gives 136,822,850 bushels 
as the crop for 1888, and with a reserve stock it is 
thought that 40,000,000 bushels can be spared for ex- 
port. 


France imported during the two months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 9 600,000 bushels of wheat and flour, against 
5,800,000 bushels for the same period last year. It is es- 
timated that October 19, 1888, there were 3,480,000 
bushels of wheat on passage to the western ports of 
France, against 400,000 bushels on the same date last 
year. 


The new wheat crop of Great Britain and Ireland is 
below the average in many points. The milling quali- 
ties are poor and the grain is light. The yield is about 
twenty three bushels per acre against thirty-two bushels 
per acre last year, and with an increased acreage the crop 
will not amount to more than 61,250,000 bushels against 
76,000,000 bushels last year. It is estimated that before 
another harvest England will have to import 160,000,000 
bushels. 


The editor of the Mark Lane Hupress states that ‘‘the 
wheat markets of the world have been but little affected 
by the speculative movement in the United States. In 
fact, it has had a weakening tendency than otherwise, in- 
asmuch as it is obviously probable that when the game is 
over the piper will have to be paid by liberal if not indis- 
criminate shipments to Europe. This has hitherto been 
the invariable cash result of these movements in connec- 
tion with wheat gambling in America.” 


A prominent Liverpool grain house write their corre- 
spondent bere that: ‘‘We cannot understand tbe hizh prices 
now ruling in Chicago except on the supposition that the 
Atlantic states will want all their wheat for domestic 
consumption, and that there will practically be no export. 
Should this be the case, our own markets will soon have 
a strong upward tendency as Russia will not be able to 
supply the wants of the United Kingdom and Continent 
combined. There isa steady millers’ trade going on 


here without excitement, and millers generally are buy- 
ing from hand to mouth; this makes the trade healthy. 
English wheats are being delivered in fair quantities, 
though in indifferent condition.” 


A great deal of grain is being shipped from the western 
part of Russia, in order to get as much as possible out of 
the country before the Baltic freezes up. There is an 
inclination, however, among the farmers to hold their 
grain for higher prices. 


The New York Produce Exchange membership tickets 
are quoted as dull at $1,475@$1,500. 


The Toronto Board of Trade held a meeting Nov. 9 to 
choose a plan for their new building. 


Col. Atkinson and others have offered to put upa 
$250,000 building for the Detroit Board of Trade and 
other exchanges. 


The Wall Street ews notes that the bears discovered 
the other day that opportunities were like vacant lots, 
which must be improved to be valuable. 


The Utah Produce Exchange has been organized at 
Salt Lake City. ‘‘The object of which,” the Salt Lake 
Journal of Commerce says, ‘is to secure uniformity of 
shipments in produce, to establish standards, to black-ball 
chronic kickers in the East, and ultimately to create a 
common warehouse whence large shipments can be mace 
of uniform grade, and in connection with which msy be 
a cold storage-room and elevator.” 


The Grand Trunk and the Baltimore & Ohio are the 
only rosds running into Chicago that have built transfer 
houses and hopper scales as required by the state law, and 
in view of the unreliability of track scales, which will 
soon be increased by snow and ice, the directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, at a meeting Oct. 15, passed the 
following resolution: “That those companies which have 
not built transfer houses, and are not prepared to transfer 
grain in a legal way by Dec. 1, be proceeded against be- 
fore the Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
by the attorney of this Board.” 


The officers of the Chicago Board of Trade passed a 
resolution the fore part of last month to the effect that 
any member who should do business during other hours 
than those prescribed by the rules should be disciplined, 
expelled or suspended. A good many members of the 
Board are also members of the Open Board, which has 
trading hours from 9 a. M. to3 p. M., and this ceriously 
interfered with their business. Accordingly some of them 
applied for an injunction to restrain the Board of Trade 
from disciplining, expelling or suspending them for trad- 
ing on the Open Board after the hours of trading on the 
closed Board, and it was granted by Judge Shepard. 
The members claim that during the interval that they 
were not allowed to trade on the Open Board they lost 
some of their old customers and suffered great losses. 
They have asked that the temporary injunction be made 
perpetual. 


“Uncle” Rufus Hatch was shaking hands with his 
old friends on ’Change recently, and, when asked what 
he thought of Hutchinson’s corner, said: ‘‘Seven-eighths 
of the loss was by foreigners, through their New York 
correspondents. The foreigners have been domineering 
our wheat market for three or four years, andJ am glad 
to see them get the worst of it. The speculation in Ber- 
lin, Vienna and Liverpool has been immense. The regu- 
lar importers of wheat have been gambling in American 
markets and making ‘nough to pay the freight on their 
importations. |The method was to buy cargoes of wheat 
in Australia or India and then sell for future delivery in 
Chicago. They would make 2 and 244 per cent. a month 
and come out with enough to pay the freight on their 
cargoes. They were always short and had a notion that 
the wheat crop in America was illimitable. The Al- 
mighty sent a frost a little earlier this season and the 
foreigners were nipped. They don’t understand it, and 
lots of them are short now. They will find it out in six 
months.” 


A correspondent of a Toronto paper estimates that Man- 
itoba will have a surplus of 7,500,000 bushels of wheat. 
He bases his estimate on 32 bushels to the acre, counting 
only two-thirds of the area seeded. 


Not only should the same rebate be made to vessels des- 
tined for American as well as Canadian ports, but the 
collection of tolls would be better to be abolished alto- 
gether and the Welland Canal, and in fact, the whole 
canal system of Canada, thrown open for free traffic the 
same as the Soo and St. Clair Flats canals. If the Amer- 
icans should decide to retaliate by discriminating against 
Canadian ports in the collection of tolls in the Soo Canal 
it would be found to be a very serious matter. It is to be 
hoped the matter, which is likely soon to come up before 
the Government, will be made right and the grievance re- 
moved.—Port Arthur Sentinel, 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 

ain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
states for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cogn#te subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., NOVEMBER 15, 1888. 


A GREAT WHEAT COUNTRY. 

Hvery grain dealer knows of some locality, 
some state, county or township, which he thinks 
leads all other localities in some things. When 
it comes toa point of rapid growth and wheat 
raising, probably the county which produced more 
wheat the twelfth year after its first crop than 
Wyoming, Nevada, Mississippi, Arizona, New 
Mexico, South Carolina, Idaho, Delaware and all 
of the New England states combined, is entitled 
to the first premium. 

That county is a little tract of 1,586,640 weres 
in Dakota called Cass county. It was created 
early in 1873, and organized the following au- 
tumn. The greater part of the county is a level 
valley, timber is scarce, and it is a prairie coun- 
try in every sense of the word. Among other 
streams which water the county are the Red, 
Sheyenne, Maple, Wild, Rice and Ruth rivers, 
A few ridges and knolls are scattered here and 
there. There were no settlements in the county 
previous to the fall of 1870, but the Northern 
Pacific Railroad was extended to the Red River 
that year, and the following spring there were set- 
tlements at Elm River and Fargo. The settle- 
ment of public land did not commence until 1874, 
and there was no rush to take the land until after 
the Dalrymple farms were opened; but after that 
it was soon taken, and a great deal of the railroad 
land purchased besides, 

In 1872 not any grain was grown in the county. 
In 1880 there was 1,353,710 bushels, and in 1885 
there was 5,983,830 bushels of wheat, 6,023 bush- 
els of corn, 1,94%,756 bushels of oats, 12,159 
bushels of rye, 535 bushels of buckwheat, and 
148,384 bushels of barley. The crop this year 
is not as large as last year, or as good in quality, 
but it is the first time in thirteen years that they 
have had even a partial failure. 

The wheat produced there is superior to that 
produced in most localities. The Bureau of 
Chemistry of the United States recently analyzed 
2,760 specimens of wheat, also the flour that was 
made from these specimens, and the bread that 
was made from the flour. In albuminoids Cass 
county stood second with 17.33 per cent, North 
Dakota taking the lead with 18.03 per cent. 
Cass county wheat was the best as regards the 
amount of moisture it contained, having only 7.67 
per cent., while the average is 12 per cent. The 
flour manufactured at Fargo out of Cass county 
wheat contained more moist and more dry gluten 


than any other specimen analyzed, and outranked 
even Pillsbury’s Best. It contained about 2 per 
cent. less moisture than Minneapolis flour, and 
about 5 per cent. less than Ohio flour. All of the 
Northwestern specimens contained more nitrogen 
and gluten than the Eastern specimens, and the 
chemist said that 100 pounds of dry Dakota flour 
would make fifteen pounds more bread than the 
same amount of Eastern flour. With such a 
record as this, and thirteen good crops in succes- 
sion, surely the people of Cass county can feel 
proud, and ought not to be the least bit discour- 
aged on account of the partial failure this year. 


TRIMMING GRAIN IN VESSELS. 

The stranding of the steamer Drake has again 
emphasized the necessity of properly trimming 
grain in vessels, The steamer in question had 
not been trimmed for any trip through the entire 
season. The captain claimed that the vessel 
would “trim itself,” which is quite true, if the 
weather is propitious; but the fact remains that 
a vessel not properly trimmed has a dangerous 
amount of vacant space in her hold should bad 
weather be experienced. Trimming charges are 
$1.50 per thousand bushels, which, of course, is a 
large item when freights are low. Moreover, the 
grain trimmers are not the most amiable people 
in the world at times, and often charge exorbitant 
prices for trimming grain alleged to be out of 
order. Nevertheless, the marine insurance com- 
panies are debating the question whether they 
can afford to insure vessels that are not properly 
trimmed. On the one hand, it is certain that 
many vessel owners will refuse to employ trim- 
mers when freights are low; and on the other 
hand, the insurance companies are convinced that 
a lack of proper trimming makes a dangerous 
risk, 

We may notice in this connection that a device 
has just been patented for trimming vessels by 
machinery. What its merits are we cannot say. 
Trimming by hand is disagreeable and unhealthy 
work, which is one reason why grain trimmers ex- 
act such high wages. The problem presented 
does not seem.to be a difficult one to solve by 
machinery—not nearly so difficult as dozens of 
others in the mechanical world that our inventors 
have successfully grappled with. An appliance 
that would trim a vessel’s cargo expeditiously 
would at once be received with favor, and a 
troublesome question in the grain carrying trade 
would be settled for good. 


“AMERICAN FUTURES” AND THE 
FOREIGN BEARS. 


Of course, Mr. Hutchinson’s little corner and 
the subsequent high prices for wheat to which 
foreign markets have not yet fully responded was 
too good an occasion to be lost by our British 
cousins to read us a lecture on the American sin 
of grain gambling. The London Times of Octo- 
ber 22 laments that “in wheat it is now very hard 
to distinguish the really legitimate business from 
that speculative business which has now become 
such a curse.” A’study of wheat prices at Chi- 
cago convinces the Zmes that “a gamble of great 
magnitude has been going on,” and that the spec- 
ulative prices were for “wheat that has no exist- 
ence.” This last is strictly true. Fellows sold 
wheat that they did not have and that no one else 
had; hence these tears. 

The Times clinches its argument that American 
prices are purely speculative by quoting the busi- 
ness on the New York Produce Exchange for nine 
days, from Oct. 12 to Oct. 20, inclusive. It ap- 
pears from these figures that the sales for spot 
cash aggregated only 181,000 bushels, while the 
speculative sales amounted to 21,385,000 bushels. 


Therefore it concludes that the legitimate trading. 


was less than 1 per cent. of the total! Perhaps 
our British friends may be pardoned if they feel 
a little sore over the recent corner of the Ameri- 
can wheat market. For years they have been the 
large short sellers in our markets, and they have 
in the past couple of months dropped very neat 
little purses, which the bulls have picked up. 
That they should discover that dealing in futures 


is a bad form of gambling all at once is curious. 
For the past five years they have been carting out 
good American money on their short deals, but 
now they discover that “somebody is cheating in 
this game.” The foreign sellers have been the 
malign influence in the American wheat trade for 
years; and if they have repented and discovered ~ 
that speculative deals are all wrong, we hope they 
will send back some of the proceeds of their op- 
erations for the past five years. 


AN EXPLOSION OF DUST. 

All who handle grain, whether as handlers or 
as manufacturers, should understand that under 
some conditions the dust produced will explode. 
Flour millers and maltsters understand this fact 
better than others; but for the sake of safety, all 
should understand that the dust of grain, whether 
from the inside or the outside of the berry, will 
explode when the conditions favor it, v7z., when 
the dust is mixed in the air in certain propor- 
tions, in a confined space (such as a bin, mill or 
elevator) and fire is applied. 

On Noy. 5 an explosion occurred in this cityin 
the starch factory connected with the Chicago 
Sugar Refinery. The building is a five-story 
structure on Polk street. The windows were open 
and the wind blew a cloud of starch dust against 
a gaslight, which cauced an explosion that blew 
out some of the walls and made holes in the 
others, some of them 10 and 12 feet in diameter. 
The rafters were broken into splinters, a portion 
of the roof was blown into the river, and the rest 
of it perforated with holes. Much valuable ma- 
chinery was wrecked, and the total loss reached 
$20,000. 

It is a mistake to suppose that such explosions 
are possible only in flour mills, malt mills orstarch 
factories. Anything that will burn will explode 
if powdered and mingled in the air in a confined 
space. The dust from cleaning grain has been 
known to explode, as well as the dust in wood- 
working establishments. It is a danger present 
wherever dust is made, and should be provided 
against. The best protection is to avoid the use 
of open lights. Dust will not explode without 


fire, and the open light should be banished from 
every establishmeut where inflammable dust is 
necessarily made. Where dust is made in such 
operations as grain cleaning, it should be blown 
out the building, or into a loosely-made compart- 
ment on the outside of the building. 

And we may remark here something not gen- 
erally known. Therefuse from grain cleaners, if 
allowed to accumulate in a heap and to become 
damp, is liable tospontaneous combustion. This 
is particularly true of smutter stuff. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE. 


At this writing the National Board of Trade is 
in session at the Grand Pacific Hotel in this city, 
with its venerable president, Frederick Fraley of 
Philadelphia, presiding over its deliberations. As 
our readers are aware, the National Board of 
Trade has no executive functions, but simply aims 
to speak for the organized bodies of the commer- 
cial world in matters of common interest, and to 
advise such legislation as it deems best for the 
business of the whole country. 

The present meeting has up for consideration 
any number of propositions from different local 
boards and chambers for the amelioration of mat- 
ters generally. By far the most sensible proposi- 
tion emanates from the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, and asks for the appointment of a 
committee to consider steps for making the actions 
of the Board more effective. This is particularly 
pertinent, as many of the excellent suggestions 
of the National Board simply remain suggestions. 
Another recommendation from the same body is 
that Congress legalize the cental system for trans- 
actions in grain, seeds, etc., with a view to the 
introduction of this system instead of our present 
bushel measure. This 1eform, if reform it is, has 
been urged before. As is well known, it is in 
vogue on the Pacific coast. 

The Baltimore Board of Trade urges the im- 
portance of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, 
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which was postponed at the last meeting. The | 


New Haven Chamber of Commerce wants the 
internal revenue system abolished. Philadelphia 
calls for subsidies to ships, restriction of immigra- 
tion, an adjustment of the remaining national 
bonds so as to permit an extension of the life of 
national banks, suspension of silver coinage, etc. 

The New York Board of Trade and Transpor- 
tation wants letter postage reduced to 1 cent, 
demands a national anti-adulteration law, wants 
alcohol used in the arts and manufactures freed 
from the internal revenue tax, and measures taken 
to cut down our present large revenues. 

Chicago, as usual, is not backward in stating 
what she wants, even if these wants are numer- 
ous and important. The Chicago Board of Trade 
wants the government to discontinue the issuing 
of monthly crop bulletins, on the ground that 
“their only effect has been to disturb the world’s 
markets without giving any reliable information,” 
which is curt if not courteous. The Chicagoans 
also want a Department of Commerce and Indus- 
try as an executive branch of the government. 
They also call for a law of Congress compelling 
refiners to brand all adulterated lard as ‘“‘com- 
pound lard,” or otherwise distinguish it so that 
there may be no danger of its selling for anything 
but what it is. Another proposition from the 
Chicago Board is that the Inter-State Commerce 
Act be amended so as to provide that bills of 
lading issued by common carriers shall establish 
the rights of the holders thereof, by being made 
to the order of a specified party, etc., and making 
it unlawful to deliver the property excepting on 
return of the contract or bill of lading properly 
indorsed. There are a number of other proposi- 
tions before the Board, both for discussion and 
action. One of these is the desirability of the 
annexation of Canada, etc. When the usual 
level-headedness of the Nationa] Board of Trade 
on most commercial questions is considered, it is 
to be regretted that they have no legislative 
functions. We are convinced that on most com- 
mercial subjects they would make a better job 
than the solons at Washington. 


BARLEY AND WHEAT IN ENG- 
LAND. 


The St. James Gazette in a recent issue has 
quite a lengthy article on the comparative values 
of wheat and barley for cultivation in England. 
During the month of October in England it seems 
that more attention is paid to barley than any 
other cereal. Itis then that the maltsters and 
the growers are the busiest. But this year the 
supply has been far below what it has been in 
previous years, and the grain has not turned out 
as well as was anticipated. Then, too, some of 
the farmers who are able to hold their graih have 
availed themselves of the advantage of allowing 
it to remain in the stacks during a couple cool 
months. When this year’s crop came on the mar- 
ket, last year’s crop had been completely ex- 
hausted, and during the last two months the price 
of barley has increased as well as the supply. 
Only 480 bushels of barley were sold during the 
first week of September at the 187 statutory 
markets, and it brought 814 cents a bushel; but 
during the week ending Oct. 20 there were sold 
at the same markets 497,632 bushels at 883 cents 
per bushel. In some previous years there has 
been more than 12,000,000 bushels of barley 
marketed in the kingdom during the month of 
October. 

With wheat, which is the leading grain crop of 
England, it has been quite different. The crop 
is 20 per cent. below the average, but still the 
market price has dropped 18} cents per bushel 
since September. The cause of this marked dif- 
ference in the two cereals is explained by these 
facts. There is always a good demand, even 
when the supply is above the average for fine 
bright malting barley, and the English grower of 
good barley has no competitors, while the wheat 
grower has many strong competitors in the differ- 
ent parts of the world. 

The question may be asked why the farmers 
who have tried to raise wheat, which has proved 


barley. There are two very good reasons why 
they do not do so, Fine barley cannot be grown 
on any but choice, easy-working, friable soil, and 
there is not much soil of this character in Eng- 
land. It is also a very risky crop, and bad 
weather during harvest time may reduce the value 
of it from malting to feeding level, which means 
a difference of about 50 per cent. If on account 
of bad weather wheat is in a damp state when 
marketed, the price is only reduced 14 per cent. 
Hew growers can afford to run the risk of losing 
so much, and none but well-to-do farmers who 
have suitable land try to raise barley. 


THREE MINOR CROPS. 


We give below the estimated production of rye, 
barley and buckwheat in this country for the past 
ten years, the figures for 1888 being approxima- 
tions to the final estimate of the Department of 
Agriculture: 


Rye. Barley. Buckwheat. 
SO seater are ale avers 23,639,000 40,283,000 13,140,000 
SOO seavetnearuanrers 24,541,000 45,165,000 14,618,000 
TOS Tae Fences 20,705,000 41,161,000 9,486,000 
ISSO Pecdlgen watiees 29,960,000 48,954,000 11,019 000 
1SSBee ence ae wats 28,059,000 50,136,000 7,669. 000 
TS BAR rs eeratee ts. 28,640,000 61,203,000 11,116,000 
SSD eet sles: ctacs sie 21,756,000 58,360,000 12,626.000 
ABSGe i eterestary acct 24,489, 000 59,428,000 11,869,000 
SB yi leat svans 25,000,000 56,000,000 13,000,000 
TSR reece y crarctsters ace 25,000,000 59,000,000 14 000,000 


It will be seen that the production of rye is 
nearly stationary. That of barley has been in- 
creasing steadily, while buckwheat is a capricious 
crop, but inclined to be stationary. There is 
plenty of room for the increase of our barley 
crop, as we still import millions of bushels an- 
nually. 


THE NEW CORN. 


A word of caution may not be inappropriate 
at this time, in regard to the new corn. Give it 
plenty of time to dry out, and see to it that it 
does not spoil from lack of care. Usually corn 
needs more drying than it gets on the stalk; and 
this is particularly true when the fall and early 
winter are damp. If the cribs are too wide or 
too tight, it is not uncommon for the corn to be- 
come moldy. Every year thousands of bushels 
of corn are allowed to deteriorate simply through 
lack of care or a want of knowledge as to the 
conditions which will cause the corn to heat and 
spoil, Corn that is soft and damp after shelling 
is particularly lable to heat, and therefore deal- 
ers should be careful to give the corn opportunity 
to dry out well before shelling and shipping. This 
advice would seem superfluous except for the fact 
that thousands of bushels of soft corn are re- 
ceived in the great markets and sacrificed, simply 
because such corn is not safe to carr~ in store. 
Hager haste in shipping and trusting too much to 
luck depletes the account of many a shipper. 


FARMERS AND THE EXCHANGES. 


The average farmer has about the same an- 
tipathy to Boards of Trade that he feels against 
the railroad. That his dislike is based on some 
actual grievance in both cases, we will not stop 
to deny; but in neither case is the grievance at 
all commensurate with the degree of his fierce op- 
position. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, in the 
course of an article, an extract from which is 
given on another page, voices what is the com- 
mon feeling of the granger population in regard 
to speculation on the Exchanges in agricultural 
products; and its sentiments, so far as the farmers 
are concerned, has received corroboration in the 
racent election in Missouri, where the plea was 
urged with farmers that one candidate was a 
prominent member of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange. Nothing was urged against his per- 
sonal integrity; but the election returns showed 
that with some farmers membership in a Board of 
Trade outweighted party considerations. 

The farmer is not at the mercy of the traders 
and speculators. If he is obliged to sell his grain 
when everyone else is selling, that is his misfor- 
tune or the result of his lack of foresight. He 


so uncertain in late years, do not take to raising | surely cannot find fault with corners which en- 


hance the price of his produce; his only possible 
complaint can be against the bears and their 
raids. It is true, bear influence has been strong 
in the markets for the past four or five years, but 
it has been the foreign bears and foreign views 
that were strongest. No clique can depress or 
raise prices artificially forany length of time. In 
the end, supply and demand govern, and the 
speculator is just as much subject to this inexora- 
ble law as is the farmer. While the baleful in- 
fluence of bear raids is acknowledged, it must be 
remembered that they are the sins of individuals 
and not of bodies. The Boards of Trade have 
been of great value to the farmer; for the specu- 
lative influence has, in one very important re- 
spect, been exerted to his great advantage, in 
steadying prices and preventing great fluctuations. 
But we suppose the farmer will keep right on re- 
garding the speculator as an enemy that fixes 
prices to suit himself, and who has repealed the 
law of supply and demand. 


WHEAT PRICES AND SILVER. 


At the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion Mr. W. J. Harris contributed an interesting 
paper on the relationship between wheat prices 
and the variations in the value of foreign 
currencies. A portion of his paper related 
to wheat productron in the United States, 
and the effect of our silver coinage upon it. 
In the course of his paper, Mr. Harris noted 
that the silver dollars given in exchange for 
wheat in New York to-day are precisely of 
the same value as the dollars which were paid for 
it in 1880, and the pound sterling with which we 
pay is Just worth the same number of dollars that 
it was in that year. The fall in the value of sil- 
ver has not placed the United States dollar at a 
discount, because the coinage is limited by the 
government, and the United States Treasury has 
acted on the system of thus keeping the value of 
its token higher than the worth of the weight of 
silver from which it is manufactured. No one in 
the United States can increase the number of 
dollars in circulation except the government 
itself. Were it possible for private persons to 
take silver to the mint, and have it converted into 
dollars, the persons so using their capital would 
be able to secure $6.06 in exchange for- £1 ster- 
ling instead of $4.08, which is about the present 
yalue. Presuming the price of wheat to be $1 
per bushel in New York, they could with their £1 
sterling purchase six and two-thirds bushels of 
wheat instead of four and four-fifths as at present. 
Silver would probably become the only currency 
in the United States, just as it is now the only 
currency of India. 

After alluding to the situation in this country 
in regard to silver, Mr. Harris says: ‘“The low 
prices for wheat for the last two seasons in this 
country have consequently marked the commence- 
ment of a decline in the acreage produced in the 
United States. In 1866, when the “greenback” 
paper dollars were the general currency of 
the United States, the Western farmers 
received great benefit from the so-called 
depreciated currency. The depreciation sim- 
ply existed in the minds of the outside world. 
The farmers had a real premium on production— 
a premium, in fact, which cannot now be denied 
by anyone, for those who really kept the “green-- 
backs” until the resumption of specie payment in 
1879 received for the wheat they had sold a gold 
price of 100s. per quarter. We have, therefore, 
in the past financial history of the United States 
a eounterpart of what is occurring at the present 
time in some other countries.” 


Amonc the new advertisements in this issue 
will be found that of Simpson & Robinson. 413- 
415 Washington Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
Minn., contractors and builders of grain elevators 
and warehouses. The present season they have 
built a large number of their ‘‘Circular End” ele- 
vators, which have many points of advantage in 
the matter of compactness, strength and con- 
venience. They will be pleased to submit plans 
and prices to parties who contemplate building. 
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Arter Noy. 10 the railroads entering this city 
will not deliver grain to warehouses unprovided 
with Board of Trade weighmasters. 


Iy the Southwest decided complaints have been 
made of the scarcity of cars. The grievance has 
been seriously felt at Kansas City and along the 
Missouri Pacific system. 


Tur Minneapolis millers who have been experi- 
menting with wheat from Washington Territory 
are reported not to like it. A considerable 
amount of this wheat has been stored at Duluth. 


Tue rye crop yields about 25,000,000 bushels, 
and the yield was about 12 bushels per 
acre. The crop of oats was nearly 700,000,000 
bushels, and the average yield per acre was 26 
bushels. 


Worp comes from Omaha that the sales of 
lumber for corn cribs have been so great that 
dealers are away behind their orders. It takes a 
tidy bit of lumber to protect Nebraska’s cora 
from the weather. 


MryneEarous millers want other spring wheat 
millers to join them in shutting down for three 
weeks next month, to take some of the stagna- 
tion off the flour market. No definite arrange- 
ment has been made as yet. 


Tue oldest firm on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
not the oldest firm name, but the firm that has 
been in business the longest without any change 
in its personnel, has only been in existence twen- 
ty-three years. Chicago is still a new city. 


At a recent session of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in Michigan the executors of the Hoyt 
estate were enjoined from meddling with the 
Hoyt property. Several millions of the estate 
are invested in elevators in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. 


Some Chicago Board of Trade men have had to 
pay ridiculous wagers on the election. One gen- 
tleman blacked another’s shoes in public, and 
another did a week’s washing for his successful 
competitor inthe window of a store., in full view 
of the public. 


For the first ten months of 1888 2,774,000 
bushels of flaxseed were received at Chicago, 
against 4,050,000 bushels for the corresponding 
time last year. The shipments for the same 
period were 2,065,372 bushels, against 2,893,748 
bushels in 1887. 


Tue Michigan Millers’ State Association, which 
met at Grand Rapids on the 13th inst., decided 
to curtail production 50 per cent. until Jan. 
1, in the hope of bracing up the flour market. 
The millers present represented a daily capacity 
of 15,000 barrels. 


AGAIN Mr. Pillsbury denies that he is doing 
anything in the speculative market. As his mills 
can consume about 13,000,000 bushels of wheat 
annually, he thinks he has a large enough job on 
his hands to get the actual stuff, without dipping 
into the speculative wheat pit. 


Ly our last issue we mentioned an order for 
Chicago Scales from a Minneapolis grain firm, 
comprising fifteen 5-ton scales, which, at the time 
was thought to be a very large order to be placed 
at one time. Since the publication of our last 
issue, we learn of another single order for these 


scales which throws the other one in the shade. 
This last order was for thirty-three 5-ton Chicago 
Scales, the order being placed by G. W. Crane, 
239 Fourth avenue South, Minneapolis, for a cus- 
tomer in Minneapolis. 


CompLaint is made that oats on the Pacific 
coast are not bringing as gcod prices as they 
ought. The range of prices for the four months 
from July 1 has been $1.10 to $1.25 per cental. A 
year ago white oats brought from $1.25 to $1.40 
per cental, according to quality. 


Tue corn crop will not turn out so well as an- 
ticipated in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa and Ne- 
braska. There is a streak of soft corn running 
through these states, which was probably caused 
by the frost in September. Corn is drying very 
slowly, and is not fit to be cribbed in large quan- 
tities. 


On Noy. 1 the stocks of grain in the city ware- 
houses of San Francisco included 23,342 tons of 
wheat, 47,613 tons of barley and 3,251 tons of 
oats. The quantity of wheat in the warehouses 
of Port Costa at the same date was 117,052 tons. 
A year ago there were 233,867 tons of wheat in 
the Call Board warehouses. 


OnE result of Mr. Hutchinson’s little corner is 
that he has done a land office commission business 
ever since that event. People seem to think he 
is a lucky man to dobusiness through. It is inti- 
mated that the old gentleman has filled some of 
the orders himself, which is contrary to the rules 
of the Board, and no better than bucket-shop deal- 


ing. 


Iv is said that thereis a large block of Mani- 
toba hard wheat stored in Liverpool, for which 
the Montreal owner was offered 30 shillings per 
quarter last June. Recently he was offered 43 
shillings, which he declined, and it is said to be 
among the possibilities that the wheat will yet 
be brought back to Montreal, as prices bid fair to 
be high. 


Tuer Case Mre. Co. have favored us with a 
copy of a souvenir of the Ohio Centennial, such 
as they presented to the visitors who favored them 
with a call while visiting that exposition. The 
souvenir contains views of the principal buildings 
of Ohio’s capital, and shows at a glance how strik- 
ingly near a metropolitan character Columbus is 
taking on. 


ADVERTISERS in the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Grain TRADE always “get there.” That is why 
Gen. Jones of Binghamton, will serve the peo- 
ple again as Lieutenant-Governor of New York. 
Another reason why he will serve in that capacity 
isthat he got more votes than the other fellow. 
Gen. Jones was weighed in balance and not 
found wanting. 


Lasr Tuesday, Nov. 13, was a bad day for grain 
elevators. Watson’s stores at New York burned 
with $400,000 worth of grain, and the Wheeler 
Elevator at Buffalo also succumbed to the flames 
with 96,000 bushels of wheat and barley. Now 
let some enterprising man buy the burned grain 
when it is sold. Such speculations are nearly 
always successful, for the damaged grain is sold 
for a song, and the damage is generally overesti- 
mated. 


Tue Western Union Telegraph Co. has at last 
acceded to the demands of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and henceforth will have an 
office on the floor. When the Board first moved 
into their new building they tried to make some 
arrangement with the Western Union so that 
they could get the Chicago quotations and send 
messages at a fair rate, but failed. The rates 
were so high that at one time the grain men 
talked of building a line of their own. When the 
North American extended its line to that city an 
agreement was quickly made, whereby it was to 


furnish the quotations for $2,000 a year and send 
messages during trading hours at reduced rates, 
the company to have an office on the floor free 
of charge. The Western Union will pay $1,500 
a year rent for its office. 


Tur Link-Brtr Macuinery Oo. of this city 
have begun the erection of their large new foun- 
dry, which will be located on their 5}-acre tract 
at Thirty-ninth street and Stewart avenue, Chi- 
cago. The structure will be 286 feet long by 87 
feet wide, and will probably be completed before 
spring. This is one of many evidences of the 
substantial growth that has marked the history 
of this company. % 

BRADSTREET'S has recently called attention to 
the great amount of wheat exported from the 
Pacific coast, which of late has been much larger 
than the amount shipped from the Eastern ports. 
Wheat in the European markets is still quoted 
far below what it isin this country. In Liver- 
pool it is about 20 cents below the New York 
market. The Pacific coast wheat is a cheap grade, 
and can be sold abroad at a profit. o 


AMONG our visitors the past month was Mr. 
Win. Goodwin, an English gentleman who is 
about to go to Buenos Ayres, Argentine Repub- 
lic, to build a line of elevators for a railroad com- 
pany. It is possible that before many years the 
Argentine Republic will be a very important fac- 
tor in the world’s grain markets. She has a soil 
and climate admirably adapted to grain culture, 

| and just now seems to be enjoying a great boom. 


In the ‘‘Drummer Tax” case of William G. 
Asher of New Orleans versus the State of Texas, 
the United States Supreme Court declared, Oct. 
29, that all state laws imposing a license tax up- 
on commercial travelers not residents of the state 
imposing the tax were unconstitutional. Asher 
contested the constitutionality of the law on the 
ground that it conflicted with that clause of the 
constitution which gives Congress the right to 
regulate the commerce between the states. 


Tore Sioux Crry Encinz Works, Sioux 
City, Iowa, write us: ‘We are having a 
nice run of trade on our Corliss Engines and 
Boilers; also boilers for steam heating plants. 
We have recently taken the general. Western 
agency for the line of gocds manufactured by 
Cleveland & Hardwick, Erie, Pa. We also rep- 
resent the Miller Duplex Pump and the Shipman 
Oil Engines. With these specialties, in addition 
to our own line of automatic engine building, we 
feel confident that we shall be able to build up a 
large business. 


Economy in fuel is the watchword everywhere 
in the industrial world where steam is used as a 
motive power. uel is money, and the difference 
between a low-priced and a high-priced fuel often 
represents the profits of a business. Users of 
steam power will notice in this issue the attractive 
advertisement of the U. S. Grate Bar Co., 185 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Their self-cleaning 
grates are now extensively used, and many estab- 
lishments have given fourth and fifth orders after 
using them with satisfaction in connection with 
their boilers. The manufacturers of these grates ° 
will be glad to present their claims as money 
savers to all users of steam power who will write 
to them, ; 


Tue loophole through which 40,000 to 60,000 
bushels of wheat were taken from the Union Hle- 
vator Co, at Minneapolis was discovered shortly 
after our last issue. Harry Holcomb, the ex- 
foreman of the elevator company, had a bin of 
his own in the lower part of the elevator through 
which a wheat chute passed. Holcomb made an 
auger hole in the lower part of this chute, and 
when wheat was being loaded into the cars his 
bin was also being filled. When a carload was 
thus accumulated it was hauled away and sold by 
his confederates, with whom he divided the spoils. 
D, C. Moak & Co., W. G. Harley and Charles 
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Mason are supposed to have been connected with 
the steal. Holcomb has gone to Canada ‘‘on a 
visit.” 


Mr. S. Howzs, proprietor of the Eureka 
Works, Silver Creek, N. Y., received on Oct. 26 a 
cablegram, advising him that the Hureka Grain 
Cleaning machinery had been awarded the high- 
est honors at the Brussels Exposition. Mr. Howes 
is to be congratulated on the honors which have 
been and are being so constantly awarded to the 
Eureka machines. 


Wx have received from Williams & Orton Mfg. 
Co. of Sterling, Ill., a circular describing the 
Charter Patent Gas Hngine, which they manu- 
facture. The “Charter” has been successful from 
the start, and is now in extensive use. For many 
classes of work, suchas elevators, where the power 
is intermittent, such an engine as the Charter has 
decided advantages. 


Mr. C, A. Pillsbury and several other gentle- 
men made a tour, ten days ago, to discover just 
what the spring wheat crop was. The result as 
to Mr, Pillsbury was, it is said, to make him 
more of a bull than ever. Mr. Pillsbury has 
stated that $2.00 a bushel on the present crop is 
not an impossibility. It is stated that he has 
from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bushels of wheat 
stored away in Minneapolis and in his own line 
of elevators, including what others are storing 
for him. : 


Surprine wheat np the Mississippi from New 
Orleans is something very unusual, but neverthe- 
less 63,000 bushels were recently shipped from 
that point to St. Louis, and another steamer will 
soon come up'the river with 48,000 bushels more. 
There are two things that tend to bring the 
wheat, which went down the river for. exporta- 
tion, back up the river—the high prices in the 
Western markets and the high freight rates 
which the ocean transportation companies are 
charging. 


Outtver Datrymrie, the manager of the fam- 
ous Dalrymple farm in Dakota, is of the opinion 
that the price of wheat will advance during the 


. winter, but he does not think there will be much 


of an advance until the farmers have sold it. In 
regard to the farmers holding back their grain, 
he said the amount had been overestimated, and 
very few of them would have any to hold back 
after they had paid their notes, for the crop is 


very light and a great deal of the grain is of in- 


ferior quality. Mr. Dalrymple thinks wheat will 
bring a good price for two or three years. 


Tue Trade Bulletin of this city advises- ship- 
pers sending grain to this market to make it a 
point to have at least 24,000 pounds in every car, 
tor Hastern and Southern roads charge for that 
amount whether the cars contain that much or 
not. Parties buying here for shipment over these 
roads refuse to take cars containing less, unless 
the freight is paid on the deficiency to the point 
of final destination, which ranges from 10 to 35 
cents per 100 pounds. The Western roads cen- 
tering here have fixed upon 24,00C pounds as the 
least amount of grain or seeds they will accept 
at carload rates. 


THERE is considerable speculation as to what 
effect the present high price of wheat will have 
upon next year’s acreage. Crop experts and 
many of the agricultural papers are of the opin- 
ion that the acreage of winter wheat will be 
about the same as last year. The prospects for 
a better and larger crop of winter wheat next 
year have grown more favorable during the last 
few weeks. Previous to that the ground was too 
dry to give a good promise, but a great part of 
the wheat-growing territory has been visited by 
rains, and cold weather has been rather backward 
so that now the outlook is much better, and unless 
something unusual occurs the next crop of winter 
wheat will be better than the last. This year 
about 37,000,000 acres were planted in wheat, 


one-third of which was spring wheat. Tho high 
prices will surely bring on an increased acreage, 
especially in the Northwest, where there are mill- 
ions of acres that will yield a good crop ef wheat. 
And too, it will surely bring a good price, for it 
will be several years before the supply will be 
sufficient to push the price down to what it has 
been the last year. 


TuosE who are at all conversant with the prog- 
ress of recent years hardly need have their atten- 
tion directed tothe advantages of metal roofing 
and siding for all classes of industrial establish- 
ments. On another page in this issue will be 
found, in the advertisement of the Cincinnati 
Corrugating Co., a partial presentation of the 
advantages of their improved forms of roofing and 
siding lor elevators, warehouses, etc. They have 
made a specialty of this kind of work, and with 
their large plant and excellent facilities, they are 
certain that they can give entire satisfaction. 
They will correspond with all interested parties 
who may write them. 


Geo. Errzt & Co., proprietors of the Economy 
Hay Press Works, (Quincy, Ill., write us that they 
are tearing down their old shops and will rebuild 
new ones, which will give them three times their 
former capacity. Their order trade during the 
past season has been so much Jarger than they 
had anticipated, that they have been compelled 
to refuse some orders on account of their inability 
to get out the machines. But they hope to be 
able to accommodate their customers with more 
promptness next season, than heretofore. They 
received an order from Australia last week for 
twenty-five machines, and have every indicacion 
of a large foreign trade the coming season. 


Tux San Francisco Grocer and Country Mer- 
chant calls attention to the great difference be- 
tween the price of buckwheat on the coast and 
the price in France. Of late it has not been 

‘purchased for less than $2 per 100 pounds from 
second hands, and has brought $1.923 by the car- 
load, while in France it was quoted at $1.13 per 
100 pounds for October delivery. There is such 
a difference in price that it could: be imported 
and a good profit made, if the consumption was 
large enough to justify grain men to import any 
quantity. In France it is a very important 
product, and this year the crop has been un- 
usually good, 


DOTS AND DASHES. 


In the game of Chicago wheat it is after a deal that 
a fellow wants to cut. 


‘‘Whose deal is it?” asked one wheat cornerer of an- 
other.—Merchant Traveller. 

“Old Hutch” and his wicked partners get up a wheat 
corner because they can cereal profits in it. 

Wheat raised in the vicinity of Yankton, Dak., aver- 
aged sixty-one pounds to the measured bnshel this year. 

Contrary to the usual custom, a very small proportion 
of Ontario’s barley crop has been marketed so far this 
season. 

Professor Johnson, of the Michigan Agricultura] Col- 
lege, holds that one and a quarter bushels of wheat to the 
acre will give the best yield. 

The dealers at Kearney, Neb., have been buying wheat 
for 75 cents a bushel. It is said to be a very poor qual- 
ity as compared with that marketed in the neighboring 
counties. \ 

According to the report of the Winnipeg Board of 
Trade, the barley crop of that province will be 2,000,000 
bushels. Most of that shipped to Ontario from the 
province graded as No. 1 weighs 49 to 584% pounds to 
the bushel, while the best of Ontario barley weighs only 
44 to 49 pounds to the bushel. 

During the week ending Nov. 3 Chicage received 5,843 
carloads of grain. The following are the roads over which 
it arrived and the number of cars brought in by each: 
The Burlington, 1,313; Rock Island, 726; Alton, 301; Ili- 
nois Central, 991; Northwestern, 1,088; Wabash, 405; 


consin Central, 4; Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City, 72; 
Chicago, Sante Fe & California, 121. 


The visible supply of grain on Oct. 27 was 83,476 649 
bushels of wheat, 11,164 921 bushels of corn, 8,237,646 
bushels of oats, 1,377,213 bushels of rye, and 1,647,885 
bushels of barley. 


Last year the Canadian Pacific had 1,600 cars in Man- 
itoba, and as there was a very large crop to move there 
was a wheat blockade. This year they have 3,000 in the 
provinces, but the crop is light. 


A gentleman was complaining on ’Change that he had 
invested a large sum of money and lost it all. <A friend 
asked him whether he had been a “‘bull” or a ‘‘bear,” to 
which he replied, ‘‘neither; I was a jackass.” 


A short time ago the price of wheat was twenty-two 
cents less at Fargo, Dak., than at Duluth or Minnespolis, 
while the total expense of putting Fargo wheat on the 
markets of those cities is only about 1214 cents. 


It is estimated that the corn that willarrive at ard pass 
through Chicago this year, on its way to market, will fill 
3,000,000 cars, and would require 50,000 locomotives, if 
hauled at once, and the train would reach around the 
globe. 

In the recent issue of Puck there is an illustration in 
which ‘‘Old Hutch” has his ear nailed to the door of the 
City Hall, and the minions of the law are distributing his 
cornered wheat among the poor. Puck is as often silly. 
as witty. 

During the week ending Oct. 26 there was exported 
from the five principal ports on the Atlantic 117,826 
bushels of wheat, against 99,966 bushels the preceding 
week, and 91,181 barrels of flour, against 158,071 barrels 
the previous week. 


In Georgia they raise 125 bushels as an average crop of 
peanuts, and use them extensively for fattening hogs. 
The hogs eat the vines as well asthenuts. An acre of 
peanuts is estimated to furnish four times as much hog 
food as an acre of corn. 


The strength of the wheat market at Duluth has been 
accounted for by the fact that they have a milling de- 
mand of about 250 cars a day, and the receipts only ex- 
ceed the shipments by about 200 cars a day, leaving a 
demand for an extra fifty cars per day unsupplied. 

The American public will be overjoyed to learn that 
“Old Hutch” has Jost 35,000 bushels of wheat by the 
sinking of aschooner on one of the Great Lakes. Any 
tears that are hereafter shed for ‘‘Old Hutch” are liable 
to be of the crocodile order— Baltimore Herald. 


On Noy. 1 the Indianapolis elevators contained 414,042 
bushels of wheat, against 257,550 bushels the same date 
last year; 3,000 bushels of corn, against 65,666 last year; 
91,793 bushels of oats, against 205,500, and 5,024 bushels 
of rye, against 4,800 bushels for the same date last year. 


Recently the people of Aberdeen, Dak., were treated 
to a novel scene in the way of wheat transportation. A 
train of ten wagons loaded with about 1,000 bushels of 
wheat vas drawn into the city by a traction engine. The 
grain averaged about fifteen bushels per acre and was 
sold for $1,20. P 


“ A new kind of building blocks has been patented in 
Italy which are made of corn cobs. The cobs are pressed 
into forms similar to bricks, and held together by wire. 
A good soaking in tar makes them waterproof. They are 
very hard and strong, and weigh about one-third as much 
as a hollow brick. 


A man of Tollula, TIll., has a field of corn which he 
claims should be awarded the first prize for giving the 
greatest yield per acre of any field in the state. He has 
gathered twenty acres and it has averaged 112 bushels to 
the acre. The maximum yield per acre is 120 bushels 
and the minimum 112 bushels per acre. It was planted 
very early—April 15to 19 inclusive—plowed five times, 
and boys were hired to pull out the suckers and the 
weeds. 


They have a species of wheat in this state, which is 
truly quite a novelty. It weighs more to the measured 
bushel than any grain brought to this market, and it is 
said to bleed just like a human being, when cut. It does 
not grow so rapidly or yield as well as most grains, but 
it is much more expensive. It swells so much when bound 
that the strongest binding twine is quickly broken. The 
required process of thrashing and cleaning is very differ- 
ent from that commonly used, and before it can be ground 
into flour it must be thoroughly dried. ‘‘Mr. Wheat” 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 109; Milwaukee, 713; Wis, ‘ makes photograph gg Rockford. 
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Navigation on the Illinois & Michigan Canal officially 
closes Nov. 15, and after that if boats wish to run they 
can do so at owner’s risk. 


The survey for the proposed ship canal from this city 
to the Mississippi River has been completed from Joliet 
to Mount Forest, a distance of twenty-one miles, 


The large number of bids received for the construction 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal were to be opened the 10th 
inst. Particulars have not yet been made known. 


Prof. Pickering, of the Harvard College Observatory, 
makes the rather broad guess that the so called ‘‘ canals ” 
of Mars are areas of vegetation, possibly immense culti- 
vated tracts. It is easier to guess than to demonstrate. 


Since the new canalization of the River Main up to the 
city of Frankfort, in Germany, the business of both the 
canal and the city has greatly increased, and it is said that 
the results have surpassed the most sanguine expectations. 


It is probable that the first ship railway of the world 
will be buiit in Canada, for a contract for the construc- 
tion of a ship railway from the Bay of Funday to Baie 
Verte, Gulf of St. Lawrence, has been settled. It will 
cost about $5,000,000. 

The schooner H. W. Sage, which was sunk in the St. 
Clair Canal Oct. 19 by a collision with a propeller, was 
allowed to remain there and interfere with-commerce 
several days, much to the displeasure of vessel owners, 
who were warned to be very careful in passing. 


Recently the question as to who should pay for the un- 
loading of the wet wheat aboard the Pensaukee was 
referred to an adjuster at Buffalo. This is the first time 
the question has come up in the lake marine, and if the 
parties are not satisfied with the decision of the adjuster, 
they will arbitrate. 


During the winter $300,000 is to be expended in improv- 
ing the Hay Lake channel in the St. Mary River. The 
work has been subdivided into three distinct classes, and 
the contract for excavating and building a dyke in the 
Middle Neebish has been let to C. F. & H. F. Dunbar 
of Buffalo, who bid $1.88 and $1.89. 


The Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters met re- 
cently and adopted the following schedule of trip rates 
on grain. From Chicago to ports on Lake Michigan, 60 
cents, net; to ports on Lake Superior, $1.26; Lake Huron, 
Sarnia and Detroit River, 95 cents; Georgian Bay and 
Lake Erie, $1.15; Lake Ontario and Ogdensburg, $1.40; 
Montreal, $3.00. 


Recently a trial trip was made of a new steam yacht 
propelled by wheels located in the bottom, instead of the 
stern, or at the sides of the boat. The motion of the side 
and stern wheels agitate the water so much that the sur- 
faces of the canai are dislodged. All previous attempts 
to overcome this difficulty have failed, and some claim 
that, while the new propeller may be far ahead of all 
others, it will not accomplish the desired object. 


Night traffic was first permitted on the Suez Canal in 
March, 1887, and since then about 800 vessels have passed 
through by the aid of electric lights. Of these, 500 have 
hired the lighting plant as they entered the canal of one 
of the supply companies. The rest carried their own 
plants. These companies put the machinery for produc- 
ing the light on the vessel as it enters the canal, and re- 
move it at the other end, and take care of the lights, for 
$50 per passage. 


A b.1l has been introduced in the Vermont legislature 
entitled, ‘‘ An act to incorporate the Maritime Company 
of Nicaraugua.” The bill is substantially the same as 
that passed by the United States Senate and pigeon-holed 
by a committee of the House of Representatives. It is 
thought the legislature will grant the charter and that 
the subscription books will be opened for the sale of stock 
soon. It would take about six years to finish it, and 
would cost from $56,000,000 to $75,000,000. 


The deep harbor general committee, in which Color- 
ado, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas and Texas were represented, 
met last month at Dallas, Texas, and formulated a bill 
for an appropriation of $10,000,000, for the passage of 
which they resolved to work faithfully and earnestly 
until accomplished. The chairman of the committee claims 
that a harbor on the northwest coast of Texas would 
shorten the access of Portland, Oregon, to the entire com- 
merce of the Atlantic Ocean 700 miles over the route to 
New York, and, of course, all the intermediate country. 


Of all the streams of North America used for commer- 
cial traffic, the Lower St. Lawrence is probably the most 
difficult to navigate. It is almost filled with rocks, sand- 
pars, reefs and islands, and besides these the seamen have 
fogs, currents, tides, ice and very cold weather part of the 
time to contend with. A compass cannot be depended 
upon, for the magnetic attraction of the shores is very 
strong, and the difficulties thereby are greatly increased. 
Some boats spend more time sailing up the St. Lawrence 
than many of our ocean steamers do in crossing the At- 
lantic. It frequently takes eight or nine days to sail from 
Bic up to Quebec, a distance of 140 miles, but they can 
only sail five hours at a time, and that, during the flood. 


However, with all these difficultie*, a great many vessels, 
and some of them ocean steamers, are enabled by a good 
system of lighting and able pilots to navigate this stream 
at least six months of every year. 


About 1800 years ago the Emperor Nero planned to 
build a canal across the Isthmus of Cornith, and it isnow 
being constructed by a French company. It will be 
about four miles long, twenty-seven feet deep and one 
hundred and thirty-one feet wide, and ships will be able 
to pass through at the rate of six milesan hour. It will 
cost about $6,000,000. 


DeLesseps and his son are traveling from town to town 
urging the French people to subscribe for stock of 
the Panama canal company, and 800,000 of the 2,000,- 
000 bonds issued under the recent lottery scheme have 
been sold on the condition that the subscribers shall not 
be liable unless the entire smount is sold. It is very un- 
certain when the canal will be completed, but the work 
has progressed much better than was generally supposed, 
and there is said to be no reason why it should not be 
completed in two or three years. 


The building of a new canal has been proposed in Eng- 
land, to be known asthe Great Western Ship Canal, and 
to extend from a point near Bridgewater harbor, on the 
Bristol Channel, across the southwestern part of England 
to a harbor on the English Channel, near Exmouth. It 
will be 62 miles long, 21 feet deep, 36 feet wide at the 
bottom, and 125 feet wide at the top. It will be a sea- 
level canal, and get most of its water supply from that 
source. It would bring the coal fields of South Wales 
nearer London, and probably develop other industries on 
the western coast. The cost is estimated at $15,000,000 


A canal boat elevator was recently completed at Les 
Fontinettes, France, by which boats of 300 tons and less 
can pass from one canal to the other—a change of level 
of forty-three feet—in three minutes, whereas before it 
took two hours to pass the locks. The elevator consists 
of two reservoirs; each are 130 feet long, 19 feet wide and 
7 feet deep, and when full of water weigh 800 pounds. 
Each reservoir, or lock chamber as they are called, is 
poised upon a piston which works in the cylinder of a 
hydraulic press. The water columns of the two cylin- 
ders are connected by valves, and when these are open 
the lock chambers play the part of scale pans, and go 
down or up as the amount of water in them is increased 
or diminished. 


The falling off in the business of the steamboat 
companies of the Mississippi valley, during the 
last twenty-five years, is probably greater than the 
decrease of any other business. Before the war 
the wharf at St. Louis was not near large 
enough to accommodate the river traffic, and it was not 
an unusual thing to see four or five boats laying along- 
side of each other, while now you can easily count on 
your fingers the few boa's that come and go. In 1860 
there were fifty-nine steamboats plying between St. Louis 
and Council Bluffs, Ia , and other points along the river, 
while now there are only three, and none of them go as 
far up the river as Kansas City. The competition of the 
railroads was too great,and the steamboat companies 
have gradually dropped out of existence. 


During the last 100 years a great many canals have been 
built, and yet how many of them are numbered with the 
things that were. At this rate how many of them will be 
in existence 4,000 years hence? How many are in exist- 
ence now that were built 4,000 years ago? One at least, 
and that is the Bahr Joussuf Canal, built by Joseph, son 
of Jacob. Itran along the Nile for a distance of 250 
miles, and then turned west through a narrow pass and 
entered a district that was not visited by the annual over- 
flow of the Nile which is so necessary to vegetation in 
Egypt. It is supposed that this canal was built for other 
purposes besides that of irrigation. However, it still ful- 
fills this office, and the district is annually overflowed by 
the high water from the Nile, and the soil is fertilized and 
kept in a state of constant productiveness. 


About the middle of last month thre was a very seri- 
ous break in the Cornwall Canal, and part of the bed and 
embankment of the canal was washed away. It seems 
that it was caused by small leaks being allowed to run too 
long. A large force was immediately put to work repair- 
ing the break, and as they were working night and day 
it was thought that it would be ready for navigation in 
about ten days; but on the 19th a break in one of the 
dams us‘d to carry the water away from the canal break 
caused a delay of four or five days. On the 28th another 
break occurred in the canal not far from the first one, and 
a large part of the embankment gave way. A few days 
after the first break had been repaired, the new bank 
commenced sinking and continued to do so for several 
days, and now experienced contractors say that the work 
has been so bungled that it will have to be demolished and 
rebuilt. It would take three or four weeks to do that, and 
the canal would have to be closed for the season. Mer- 
chants and shippers have suffered an irreparable loss, and 
Montreal merchants alone will lose $2,000,000. At Kings- 
ton there were seven propellers and four schooners loaded 
with grain, and unable to discharge their cargoes. The 
United States government offered the transportation com- 
panies leave to store the grain any place they desired 
across the line. The prospects are that the canal will not 
be opened for navigation again this season. The Cana- 
dian government has ordered a full telephone system to 
be established on the Cornwall and Williamsburg Canals 
by which all the locks of each canal will be connected, 
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Buying Wheat. 

When a man sells grain and nothing is said about who 
shall pay for weighing it, the seller must pay for it. The 
obligation to ascertain the amount he has sold rests upon 
the seller. It is a matter that may be very easily settled 
when the sale is made, by stipulating who shall pay for 
the weighing.— Ohio Farmer. 


New York Elevator Law Valid. i 


The test case (People vs. Annan et al.) brought to de- 
termine whether or not the McEvoy Elevator Law is con- 
stitutional, has been passed upon ,by the general term of 
the New York Supreme Court, which has decided in 
favor of the constitutionality of the law. The decision 
of the court is based upon that of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the case of Munn vs. Illinois. 
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Measure of Damages—Business Profits, 


In the case of Todd et el. vs. Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway Company, decided recently by the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota, it appeared that the plaintiffs used to” 
buy wheat at a warehouse owned by them on a lineof the 
defendants’ railway, manufacture the same into flour at 
their mill, and sell the flour at the warehouse. They 
brought suit against the company to recover damages for 
inter1uption to their business caused by the obstruction of 
a street leading to their place by the cars and trains of 
the company. The court ruled out as ineompetent in 
estimating plaintiffs’ damages evidence of the diminution 
of the profits of their business, simply jncluding the man- 
ufacture of flour. Such evidence, the court said, em- 
braced too many elements of uncertainty to form a basis 
for estimating damages. 


Carrier as Warehouseman. 


T. forwarded tin by acarrier, and the bill of lading 
provided that the carrier should not be liable for loss by 
pirates, robbers, thieves, etc., whether such perils or 
things arise from the negligence, default, or error of 
judgment of the pilot, master, mariners, engineers, steve- 
dores, agents, or other persons in the service of the ship- 
owner, and occur before, during the voyage. or at the 
port of discharge. The shiparrived on the 25th of No- 
vember, and notice of arrival was given the consigners 
the same day; the goods were discharged on the 27th of 
November, but were not removed from the wharf until 
November 29, when it was discovered that a large part of 
the tin had been stolen. The wharf was the private 
wharf of the carrier, and it did not permit any removal 
of goods unless a receipt was given. T. sued for his loss, 
and the trial court decided: 1, that the carrier was lia- 
ble asa carrier; 2, and, if not, it was liable as a ware- 
houseman. The case—Turbell » Royal Exchange Ship- 
ping Company, Limited—was carried, after a reversal by 
the general term, to the Court of Appeals of New York, 
where the plaintiff finally succeeded. Judge Andrews, 
in the opinion, said: ‘1. The company had ceased to be 
a carrier, as they had given notice of arrival, had dis- 
charged the goods, and there was sufficient time to re- 
move them. 2. The tin was taken away from the wharf 
through the negligence of the carrier, who then wasa 
warehouseman, and this negligence was so gross that it 
was liable for the loss. 38. The exemption of the carrier 
from loss by theft cannot be made available to relieve the 
carrier when he becomes a warehouseman.” 


Railroad Commissions—Power—Rates. 


The Reilroad Commissioners of Georgia, acting under 
the authority of the legislature of the state, established 
certain rates as reasonable and just rates of transporta- 
tion. The Georgia Railroad & Banking Company 
brought suit against the commissioners, claiming that the 
rates established by them constituted an impairment of a 
contract between the state and the company, its charter, 
granted in 1833, having given it the exclusive right of 
transportation over the roads it might construct, pro- 
vided its transportation charges did not exceed certain 
fixed rates. The state Supreme Court decided against 
the company, and its decision has now been affirmed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. (Georgia Rail- 
road & Banking Company v. Railroad Commissioners of 
Georgia.) The court says that the reserved right of a 
state to regulate charges by common carriers cannot be 
taken away except by contract expressed in clear and un- 
equivocal language. The charter of the company, the 
court holds, simply provides that the company shall have 
the exclusive right to carry passengers and merchandise 
over its road so long as the maximum rates specified are 
not exceeded. It contains no stipulation, nor is any im- 
plied, as to any future action of the legislature. If the 
exclusive right remain undisturbed, there can be no just 
ground for complaint tbat other limitations than those 
expressed are placed upon the charges authorized. The 
court holds that it would require much clearer language 
than this to justify the court in holding that, notwith- 
standing the altered conditions of the country in the fu- 
ture, the legislature had contracted that the company 
might charge for transportation of persons and Property 
over its line for all time up to the limits there designated, 
—Bradstreets. 
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A SNEER, 


The New York Produce Exchange is once more agi- 
tating the time honored scheme of circula\ing its quota- 
tions through the country at an annual expense of $50,000. 
If the Exchange would reform its inspection system its 
quotations would have value.—Chicago Daily Business. 


WHAT CONTROLS THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 


A correspondent asks if the price of wheat at Liverpool 
controls the price of wheat in the United States. No! 
The price of wheat is controlled by the quantity that the 
farmers of the Northwest have to sell. ‘The price at Da- 
kota railroad stations controls the price at Liverpool to a 
far greater extent than the Liverpool price controls the 
Dakota price.—Chicago Journal. 


A LICK AT THE RAILROADS, 


As the time approaches when lake and canal transpor 
tation will be no longer possible, the gentle railway foxes 
that have been so mild and lamb-like during the summer 
and fall, so much the friends of the northwestern farmers 
that they would carry grain almost without profit to 
themselves, begin showing their teeth and bristling their 
backs. News comes from Chicago that a material ad- 
vance in grain rates from all points in Iowa, Minnesota 
and Dakota to Chicago has been agreed upon. The ad- 
vance is from 1 to 244 cents per 100 pounds. These 
rates the railroad officers say, are based upon the new 
1214 cent rate from Minneapolis and St. Paul to Chicago. 
There will be no more transit rates made hereafter, and 
the 121g cent rate from Minneapolis will apply on all 
grain whether it is milled in transit or not. They want a 
share in the general advance in the prices of farm 
products, and they know when and how to get it— 
Northwestern Farmer. 


THE GRANGER VIEW. 


It is very certain that so far as the producers of grain 
are concerned, in Missouri and other agriculwral states, 
they do not favor the theory that traflic in futures belongs 
to the form of speculation which is ‘‘the life of com- 
merce,” and they cannot be made to believe that such 
trading tends to promote civilization and multiply the 
comforts of the masses. They know too well that it is a 
standing menace to their welfare, and that its profits 
come mainly from movements which are absolute con- 
spiracies against them and their form of industry. Ex- 
perience has taught them that when they have grain to 
sell they are practically at the mercy of these artificial 
traders, who never handle or see a pound of the product, 
but only gamble in imaginary goods, and contrive to 
regulate the price of the real article to suit their selfish 
and immoral purposes.— Globe- Democrat. 


SPECULATING ON THE BOARD OF TRADE, 


An inquiring correspondent living in Topeka, Kan., 
writes 7ie Herald for information touching the workings 
of the Board of Trade of this city, and how he can buy 
and sell grain. Other correspondents make similar in- 
quiries, and all are evidently animated by the same idea, 
that, if one only knows how to make a deal, the pathway 
through the Board of Trade is an easy road to fortune. 
Certainly, from a distance, the prospect looks brilliant, 
and at the present moment, when a great operator has 
cornered the market, run the price of wheat up to a 
fabulous price and made several millions of dollars, noth- 
ing can be more enticing. And it all seems so easy! 
Why, everybody can make money that way if he only 
knows the ropes! Please tell us, say in unison a chorus 
of friends, what the ropes are; we also would Jike a few 
of those same easy dollars! Doubtless you would, and, as 
preliminary to the little sermon we propose to deliver, we 
will tell an anecdote of this same ‘‘ Old Hutch” who has 
so recently been the hero of the hour and added so many 
thousands to his pile. A young man from the East once 
sought his advice, saying that he would like to speculate 
on the Board, and that he had $40,000. ‘‘ All right,” 
said the grim and sententious merchant, ‘‘the boys 
want it.”--Chicago Herald. 


A WORD OF CAUTION ABOUT CORN, 


New corn will commence to move in a small way short- 
ly, especially from the South. In fact, a car was received 
from Ohio last week. The corn was of fair quality, only 
damp, which threw it into the grade of rejected, and it 
sold for 44 cents. Had this corn been dry, it would prob- 
ably have graded No. 2, and would then have commanded 
over 50 cents per bushel. Interior shippers will find it 
profitable to bear this in mind. With such an abundance 
of old corn available at reasonable figures, it is hardly 
good policy to ship new corn to market until it is perfect- 
ly dry. Itis quite evident that new corn which is at all 
soft cannot be sold at a price that will give satisfaction to 
elther the shipper or the commission merchant. Corn in 
this condition is not safe to carry, as it is liable to get out 
of order, which would render it practically unsalable. 
On the other hand, if new corn be allowed to dry thor- 
oughly before sending to market, it will add several cents 
a bushel to its value, besides insuring its keeping in good 
order. Hence we desire to admonish interior dealers 
ao being in too great a hurry in handling new corn. 
Give it plenty of time to dry out, and the result will be 
gratifying to all concerned. Of course, there are some 


farmers who will be obliged to sell as quickly as possible 
in order to raise money, but it will pay them to ship their 
old corn first, if they have any. There is a good market 
for dry corn, and you can ship it along as fast as you like. 
But again we say, give the new corn a chance to dry.— 
New York Produce Eachange Reporter. 


THE ADVANCE IN WHEAT. 


There is no use in attributing the advance in wheat 
solely to speculation. Hutchinson bought wheat because 
he knew, or thought he knew, that there was not enough 
to go around. ‘The best proof of the correctness of his 
opinion must be found in the fact that the farmers and 
the millers are not willing to sell at the price which he 
made. Even onasbarp advance, the great millers of 
Minneapolis have not allowed wheat to come forward. 
The real fact is that every farmer in the West is en- 
couraged to sow more wheat than ever before, for the 
high price amply compensates him for the reduction in 
the crop. The demand for seed next spring will be 
greater than ever before, and farmers to-day are hus- 
banding the best wheat for seed purposes, knowing that 
No. 1 hard will be worth more for seed in the spring than 
people are ready to pay for milling in the winter.— Wall 
Street News. 


CORN IS KING. 


It is prominently king this year. All expectations are 
more than fulfilled. The indications from the start have 
been that we would have an unusual corn crop. The 
wheat was not up to the average, and we need it. Busi- 
ness in the corn states is unusually good or indifferent, 
according as the corn crop is great or small. This year 
we beat the record. It is more vigorous than it has been 
in the past for some years. Heavy corn is frequently in- 
clined to lay down. ‘That is, when the yield is heavy, said 
a prominent dealer, a man of wide experience in crop 
judgment, corn will stand perfectly straight and hold 
itself in good condition until next March without being 
taken in. It will be a difficult matter to corner the corn 
market this year. There is too much of it. The recent 
wheat corner was developed from the fact that the sur- 
plus was small, and with this narrow margin the market 
will be whip-sawed all around between now and the new 
crop year. The signs of the times point that way.— 
Indianapolis Corn Miller. 


A GOOD WORD FOR OLD HUTCH. 


No man ever yet ran a corner in the Chicago grain 
market without bringing down upon his head the denun- 
ciation of those who would have done precisely the same 
thing if they had possessed the requisite amount of money 
and courage. The men who whined the most loudly and 
begged the most pitifully for a partial release from their 
ruinous September contracts were the very ones who for 
years have been sneering at Old Hutch, ridiculing his 
weaknesses and trying to win his money. Despite all 
newspaper reports, no engineer of a successful corner was 
ever so lenient in letting his prisoners escape as Hutch has 
been. In settling with some of the short houses he sacri- 
ficed all the way from 10 to 40 cents a bushel rather than 
precipitate failures. If he had elected to insist on his 
pound of flesh in every instance, there would have been 
an avalanche of collapses that would have shaken the 
commercial interests of the country to their center. In 
his merciful course he was not a little influenced by the 
counsels of his eldest son, Charley Hutchinson. who, 
though a young man, is president of the Board of Trade, 
and a millionaire on his own account. Had the Septem- 
ber wheat deal ended in an appeal to the authorities, as 
many asserted it would, the Board would have witnessed 
the unprecedented spectacle of its president passing judg- 
ment one way or the other, on his own father.— Zown 
Topics. 


DELIVERIES OF GRAIN. 


Mr. J. M. Whitman, acting as chairman, has sent the 
following circular to the receivers of grain in Chicago, 
which has been issued jointly by the following lines: 

You are hereby notified that at a meeting of Chicago 
lines, held at the Rookery Building, Chicago, on Oct. 23, 
1888, the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That the lines here represented agree that de- 
liveries of grain shall not be made from points on one road 
to regular grain elevators located in or near Chicago, 
upon other roads, except with the consent of the receiving 
and delivering lines, and the chairman is authorized to 
prepare and issue a joint circular in accordance there- 
with. 

Resolved, That taking effect Nov. 10 the lines here rep- 
resented will decline to make delivery of grain consigned 
or reordered to grain houses not provided with Board of 
Trade weighmasters, and that the chairman prepare a 
joint circular giving the grain receivers of Chicago the 
proper notice. 

The resolutions quoted have been assented to by the 
companies named above, and will be enforced by them 
from the 10th day of November, 1888, as provided in 
said resolutions. 


The Lake Shore Canal and Improvement Company has 
filed articles of incorporation with the Indiana Secretary 
of State. The object of the company is to promote the 
interests of East Chicago by having elevators and other 
branches of business that go to make up a progressive 
community established there. They will also construct 
and maintain canals. The capital stock is fixed at $2,000,- 
000, 


NEW YORK OFFICIAL GRADES OF 
GRAIN. 


The Committee on Grain of the New York Produce 
Exchange has established the following ofticial grades of 
winter grain: 


WINTER WHEAT. 


Extra white winter wheat shall be bright, sound, dry, 
plump and well cleaned. . 

No. 1 white winter wheat shall be sound, dry and rea- 
sonably clean. 

No. 2 white winter wheat shall consist of sound white 
winter wheat unfit to grade No. 1. 

No. 3 white winter wheat shall consist of sound white 
winter wheat unfit to grade Mo. 2. 

No 1 red winter wheat shall be sound, dry, long-berried 
and well cleaned. 

No. 2 red winter wheat shall be sound, dry and reason- 
ably clean, weighing not less than 5814 Jbs., Winchester 
standard, and shall not contain more than 10 per cent. 
white wheat. 

No. 3 red winter wheat shall consist of sound winter 
wheat unfit to grade No. 2. 

Extra red winter wheat shall be sound, dry and clean, 
weighing not less than 5914 lbs. to the measured bushel, 
Winchester standard. 

No. 4 winter wheat shall include all sound winter wheat 
unfit to grade No. 3 red. 

Mixed winter wheats shall be all white and red wheat 
mixed, and shall be equal to No. 2 red in all other respects. 

{[Norm.—No. 1 red and No. 2 red wheats that grade 
steamer shall be graded steamer No. 2 red. | 


OATS. 


Extra white oats shall be bright, sound. reasonably 
clean and free from other grain, weighing not less than 32 
lbs. to the measured bushel. 

No. 1 white oats shall be bright, sound and reasonably 
clean and free from other grain, weighing not lessthan 31 
lbs. to the measured bushel. 

No. 2 white oats shall be seven-eighths white, and equal 
to No. 2 oats in other respects, weighing not less than 28 
lbs. to the measured bushel. 

No. 3 white oats shall be mainly white, reasonably 
sound, reasonably clean and reasonably free from other 
grain, weighing not less than 25 lbs. to the measured 
bushel. 

No. 1 oats shall be bright, sound, reasonably clean and 
free from other grain, weighing not less than 31 lbs. to 
tne measured bushel. 

No. 2 oats shall be reasonably sound, reasonably clean 
and reasonably free from other grain, weighing 28 lbs. 
and over to the measured bus el. 

No. 3 oats—-all merchantable oats unfit for any of the 
above grades, shall be graded No 3. 

Rejected oats—all oats damp unsound, dirty or for any 
other cause unfit for No. 3, shall be graded rejected. 


To PouLtRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat ‘ittle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


TO THE DEAF: — A person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years’ standing by a simple remedy, will 
send a description of it FREE to any person who applies to 

NICHOLSON, 177 MACDOUGALL ST., NEW YORK. 


WANTED. 


A position in a grain elevator or merchant flour mill. 
Have had sixteen years’ experience in buying grain, sell- 
ing flour and bookkeeping in merchant mill, and one year 
as grain broker in Eastern markets. Good references. 
Can come at any time. Address 

J.B. 1., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


Chicago, Il. 
Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE, 
One Kurth’s Double Cylinder Cockle Mill. New. Price 
at Montevideo $150. Address 
J. A. Cask, Montevideo, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 
A good steam grain elevator with coal yard in connec- 


tion, located in good grain district. Address 
8. W. Lirriz & Co , Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE. 

Two Cutler Steam Grain Driers (largest size), very lit- 
tle used and in good condition. Suitable for drying either 
grainor meal. Address 

Iowa ELEvatTor Co., Peoria, Ill. 
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COMMISSION CARDS. — 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


A, J. SAWYER. 


A, J. SAWYER & CO., 
Duluth and Miuneapolis, Minn., 


SHIPPING 


AND 


Grain Commission. 


W. H. IRWIN, 


Grain Commission, 


Room 124 Produce Exchange, 
NEW YORK. 


THE SHERMAN BROS. CO., Limited, 


58 and 59 Board of eee 
Buffalo, N. 


TRACK BUYERS OF WESTERN “GRAIN 


SHIPPERS TO THE WEST OF 


New York State Buckwheat 


SAND 


Buckwheat EF1lour. 


HOLLISTER, CRANE & & 0, 
FLOUR MERCHANTS, 


AND DIRECT SHIPPERS OF 
FLOUR, CRAIN AND FEED, 
FROM THE WEST. 

Cffice, 99 Broad Street, 
NEW YORK. 


E. C. RICE. F, QUINBY. E. BAILEY. 


RICE, QUINBY & Co,, 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
Commission Merchants, 


113 and 114 Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 
Agents for the following Leading Brands: 


“WASHBURN'’S BEST.” 
“GRADUAL REDUCTION.” 


“FIFTH AVENUE.” 
“BEACON LIGHT.” 


“BON TON.” 


W.S. BIRCH & Co., 


GRAIN COMMISSION. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS. 
ORDERS FOR CARGOES AND CAR Lots PROMPTLY FILLED. 


Room 23 Exchange Building, 


REFERENCES; 
MERCHANTS’ NAT’L BANK, St. Paul, Minn. DULUTH, 
MERCHANTS’ Nat’L Bank, Duluth, Minn. 
J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN | 


GENERAL 


Commission eenate 


a FOR SALE OF 
Flour, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed, etc., 


No. 220 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


REFSRENCES ae  W. Guest, Cashier Citizens National Bank. 
erieds Norris, Cashier Western National Bank. 


E. W. BAILEY & Co,, 


Commission Merchants, 
Grain, Seeds and Provisions, 


Casu OR FUTURES, 
Fe BOARD OF. TRADE, 
CHICAGO, TLL. 


JOHN MACLEOD. 


“GROSVENOR,” 


WILLIAM MURRAY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Flour, Grain and Provisions, 


406 Produce Hxchange, 
NEW YORK. 


MEMBER OF 
New York Produce Exchange—AND—Chicago Board of Trade. 


HSTABLISHEHD 1875. 


P, B. & GC. G. MILES, 
==CRAIN==— 


Commission Merchants, 


214 HARRISON ST., 
PEORIA, Iisa. 
(o> Best market on earth for “off age grain. Correspondence 
invite 
Commercial National Banks iecrsns te ers 
Merchants’ National Bank,........ 
} And the Trade generally. 


Peoria, Ill. 
REFERENCES: “6 “ 


W. H. VANNERSON. 
VANNERSON & CO., 
Commission Werthants and Brokers 


GRAIN, HAY, FLOUR AND PROVISIONS. 


J. H. VANNERSON. ESTABLISHED 1n 1870. 


Grain Elevator and Warehouse. 


Direct Communication with all Raliroads Entering the City. 
AUGUSTA, =- GA. 


<JO>REYNOLDS. 
FOSS, STRONC & CO., 


Commission /Nerehants 
The Rookery Building, 
CHICACO 


W. P. CHASE, 
Commission . [Perchanf 


S. D. FOSS. E. B. STRONG. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


Office, No.3 Moulton St, PORTLAND, MAINE, 


J. W. BOOTH & SONS. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


| GRAINGOMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OFFICE, ROOM No. 6 MITCHELL BUILDING, 
210 & 212 N. Third St., ST. LOUIS. 


Cc. W. VAN DUSEN & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE VAN DUSEN-ELIOT Co., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Handle Grain, Hay, Feed and 
Seeds on Commission. 


Grain Agency Wanted, 


By 4 firm of young men, the Boston Agency for a good, gears 
grain shipping house, References given. Addres 


BOSTON AGENCY, 


Care AmeRIcAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS. Established 1864, M. D. F. STEVERS. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 
Commission /Nerehants, 


918 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Grain and Provisions for Future Delivery Bonght and ave on 
Margins. Liberal Advances on Consignments. We m 
a Specialty of Selling by Sample. 


Barley, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Flax and Timothy Seed. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited, 


REDMOND CLEARY COMMISSION CO., 


CAPITAL $200,000. 


REDMOND CLEARY, - - PRESIDENT. 
OFFICERS: | PANEL P. BYRNE, : Vicr- epee 
TCHER G. CONANT 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, ‘ 


Room 317 eae of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WE ARE REPRESENTED 
In Western Iowa by J. W. CHAcE, oe Oak, Iowa. 
In Nebraska by W. H. AxTATER at Lincoln, Neb.; and 
In Missouri by C. W. GReEevE, Kaneas City. 


GENERAL SOLICITORS: 
E. L. Waggoner, B. Inman, and BR. C. Miller. 


CLEMENT & WOODWORTH, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Grain and Mill Feed, 


A416 Nicollet Avenue, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


A.B. TAYLOR & CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 7, Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


: a attention given to orders for HARD SPRING WHEAT, 
or 


J, N. HOLLOWAY & CO., Limited, 


SS) 8 oS Se) a 


Grain and Mill Feed 


Room 14, Commercial Exchange, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


WESTERN GRAIN IN CAR LOTS. 


Choice Yellow and White Corn, Mixed and White Oats, aud 
Bod Red Winter Milling Wheat for sale in car lots to suit pur- 
chasers. 


a 


at my country elevators and shipped directly 
through i eouite in the East and Southeast. 


ELEVATORS AT 
LANESVILLE, ILLINOIS. CURRAN, ILLINOIS. 


LANESVIL 
BUFFALO. BATES, 

WSON, LOAMI, “ 
CANTRALL fs LOCKE, ae 


Address all re shee to main office in First National Bank 


building, Springfiel 
E.R. ULRICH & SON. 


L. J. MARKS & C@,, 
—GRAIN AND PROVISION—— 
Commission Merchants, 
10 and 12 Pacifie Ave., CHICAGO. 


Middle Division Elevator Co., 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, 


10 anv 12 Paciric Avx., Curcago, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. si TRADE. 
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COMMISSION CARDS, — 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


Opposite Board of Trade. CHICAGO. 


signments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds. Selling 
by Gample a Specialty. The Purchase and Sale’ of Grain and Provisions on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, On Margins, a Specialty. 


Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable and 
exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request. 


EDWARD M. TAYLOR, 
(Of the late firm of CLEARY & TAYLOR) 
Commission Merchant, 
GRAIN AND HAY, 


309 CHAMBER OF [OSs abate 
ST. LOUIS, 


Consignments Solicited and Grain sect and Sold for Future 
Delivery on Margins. 


Established 1865. Incorporated 1886. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION C0., 


1601, 1608 & 1605 Worth Broaduwray, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Seneral Commission Merchants 


GRAIN AND FLOUR.—BARLEY A SPECIALTY, 


Liberal cash advances made on consignments. 


WARREN R. BUCKLEY. Tuos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO.. 


Commission Merchants 


PEORIA, ILL. 
REFERENCES: GRAIN, HAY, 
SEEDS 


First National Bank of Peoria, Ill. 
Commercial Nat’] Bank of Peoria, Til. 
And Mercantile Agencies. 


Ee Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


J. HAMPDEN SLATER, 
ljeneral Merchandise Reucer 


Flour, Grain, Provisions, 
NO. 61 SYCAMORE 8T. - PETERSBURG, VA. 


REFERENCES: Hinton & Dunn, Bankers; Petersburg Savings 
o.; National Bank of Petersburg, and General 


and Insurance Co. 
Jobbing Trade. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


eave ites ce , 


PROPRIETOR, 
EXCELSIOR ROLLER FLOUR s® MEAL MILLS. 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION, 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND PROVISIONS, 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Liberal Advances on Shipments. 


AUGUSTA, = 


Cuas. A. WEARE, President. Joun L. Fyrrs, Secretary. 
Portus B. WEARE, Treasurer. 


Established Quarter of 100 Years. 


WEARE COMMISSION C0., 


GRAIN, SEED AND PROVISION 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
193 South Water Street, Chicago, III. 


Represented by WOOD BROS. at Union Stock Yards. 


C,. W. BAIRD: FRANK WEST: 


BAIRD & WEST, 
BROBRERS, 


Grain, Flour, Mill Feed and 
General Merchandise, 


112 Jefferson Avenue, 
MICHIGAN EXCHANGE BUILDING, £ 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


J. A. DEWEY, 


Successor to SMITH & DEWEY, 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 
DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


J.J. Saas J. S. BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER. 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCREENINGS, 


37 Water Street, Che Sa NEW YORK. 


NORMAN & STONE, 
Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN, FLOUR, BROOM CORN. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
REFERENCE :—Merchants National Bank, 


Cc. H. SIMPSON. L. L. BASS 


SIMPSON, BASS & CO., 


LEMAN BARTLETS. 0, Z. BARTLETT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Blég, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewars, Malsters and Millers, 


J.R. RYAN & CO., 
Lommission + Merchants 


AND DEALERS IN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEED, HAY, ETC. 
62 & 64 East Maryland St., 


REGISTERED WAREHOUSE FOR STORAGE INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


OF FLOUR AND MERCHANDISE. 


F. 1. PEAVEY & CO.. 
« GRAIN = 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO. A. WAGGAMAN, 
Grain and Provision Broker, 


11 Main St., Houston, Texas. 


REFERENCES: { 


REFTEREWCES : 


John Jackson, (President St. Louis Grain Elevator Co.,) St. Louis, 
Breedlove Smith, (Vice Erection Gomilla-Francis Mercantile 
w Orleans. James Jackson, (Jackson & Kil- 
pathick: ) New Orleans, W. D. Cleveland & Co., 


J.J. STANLEY & SONS, 
COUNTRY PRODUCE 


COMMISSION. Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 1205 & 1207 Cary St., RICHMOND, VA. 


SPECIALTIES ; 


GEORGIA.!|GRAIN, FLOUR and HAY, 


BUTTER, EGGS AND BEANS A SPECIALTY, 
LAWRENCE, - - - £=MASS. 


REFERENCES : 
Pacific National Bank, LAWRENCE, MASS 


HANCOCK & CoO.., 
Shipping «d Commission Merchants, 


PHILADELPHIA: 


PEORIA, ILL., 


11 and 13 Chamber of Commerce. 


135 South Second St. 


NEW YORK, 
432 Produce Exchange. 


[I3s> We are making a specialty of Milling Wheat, suitable for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York Milling 
Trade, and cordially invite correspondence or interviews with Millers and Eastern Dealers. 


1I@s- Western Consignments to our New York and Philadelphia Houses solicited. Thesame will be handled with care 


and promptness, 
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ELEVATOR ROOFING® SIDING. GEO. L. JARRETT, 


the larger 


} iW 


an 


Figure 1 


material. 


Figu e 


handsome 


as adding 


plied with 


THE LOTZ PATENT 


GRAIN SHOVELING 


MACHINE 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS for the UNITED STATES 


&8"Send for descriptive circular. 


Kemp’s Double Cam Hay Press given 
away if it will not fill demands of my circulars, 


JAMES KEMP, Kempton, Ill. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Elevator and Grain Trade 


$1.00 PER WEAR. 
ADDRESS: 


MITCHELL BROS, CO., - CHICAGO, 


4 HW.CALDWE 
ee NEL 


TS TR GST LIS 


& co., 


AVES. 8. E., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Send for Circular and‘Prices. 
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for the deck roof of 
the ventilator part. 
2. sbows 
our Patent Raised 
Edge Corr 
used in a combina- 
tion of Elevator 
sheets, which gives a 


appearance, as well 


to the work on 
which it is placed. 
Thewhole construc- 
tion forms a very 
pleasing architec- 
tural effect, 
which no plain 
sheets can at all 
compare. The most 
satisfactory evi- 
dence, however, of 
our great success 
in this line of con- 
struction is to be 
found in the large 
number of promi- 
nent elevator,grain 
and warehouse 
firms we have sup- 


terial in all parts of 
the country. 


Strongest and Best 


Manufactured and for Sale by 


J. L. OWENS nRIMMING CARS. 


— DARTMOUTH and SUPERIOR 


N view of the extended demand for our improved forms of Roofing 
and Siding for covering Elevators, Warehouses and many of 


and heavier class of buildings, we have thought appro- 


priate to group together a few of the salient features of our goods 
for the convenience of 1eaders and custumers. The fact is generally 
understood that in buildings of this kind the walls have a tendency 
to settle very materially, from their great weight, within a few 
months after the building is constructed. 
culty we manufacture a special form known as ‘Elevator Sheets.” 
These sheets are made in our regular widths, 241/) to 25 inches, but 
only 32 inches long, our Patent Edge Corrugation stiffening them, so 
that nailing at the sides is not necessary, one inch at end being 
lapped, and the row of nails along the lower edge of each sheet is 
driven about one inch above the upper edge of those immediately 
below. The sheets are thus enabied to slide and accommodate 
themselves to the settling and compacting of the elevator walls, 
which prevents all buckling and drawing of the nails. 


To obviate this diffi- 


of this circular gives a good idea of the appearance of an 


elevator, mill or warehouse, being covered with our special form of 
Elevator Sheets, and is a correct representation in a general way of 
a large class of buildings for which we have thus furnished covering 


‘There is also showa the application of our curved sheets 


ugations 


paneled 


strength 


with 


this ma- 


FIG. 


The CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., Office aud Factory, Kegleston Av., above 6th St. 


The Triangle Frame Sinele2 Double Geared Horse Powers} THE McCORMICK 
FLEXIBLE 


GRAIN SPOUT 


ineinnati, 0, 


PATENTED: 
July 6, 1878, 
March 18, 1879. 


With this Spout 
you can load a car 
without shoveling, & 
and it is the best 
Spout for general fil 
use in the market. fi 
Will work well in| 
any kind of an 
Elevator, and is de- 
signed expressly 
for loading where 
there is but little 
fall from bin. 


Send for Prices, 
H. SANDMEYER & 


CO., 
BSB HO) Sa by Np aba ab 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


r ERTEL'S VICTOR HAY PRESS 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATE. “3 PURCHASER TO KEEP ONE 
ON TRIAL AGAINST ALL OTHER DOING MOST AND BEST Work 

EY - Be CAI 
3 

wy 7 ns Use 
& is © 

a 


ee —— p 
GEQERTEL&CO;QUINCY,ILL. 


P. S.—Weissued a challenge of $100.00 to 
operate our Victor Press against the Whitman 


Press, which was not accepted. Why not? See 
American Grange Bulletin, Cincinnati, O, Oct, 18,’88. 


Manufacturer and Dealer 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR 


MACHINERY, 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GEARS, 
PIPE FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS, Etc. 


OFFICE and STORE: 


307, 309 & 311 E. First St. 


woRKS: iy 
12, 1l4 & 116 E. Walnut St. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


NNN 
Hii 


Roller: Detachabl 


CHAIN 
SELTING 


DETACHABLE in every Link. 
Especially Designed for 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Drive Belts, 
Etc.,Etc. 
—For Mandling— 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 
“EAR CORN, MALT, 

P_ COTTON SEED, COAL, 
STONE, CLAY, 
PAPER PULP, 

TAN BARK, BOXES, 


a 


| 
x 


Fruit Dryer; Meal and Flour Purifier. 
Before Placing Orders 
Send for Iliustrated 1888S Cata- 


logue and Prices. 
ADDRESS 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 


728 East First Ave., COLUMBUS, 0. 
ROGRRS & CO., Agents, 107 Liberty 8t. - NRW YORK 


A. B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 


STEAM ENGINES OF ALL KINDS, 
VERTICAL ENGINES, with or without Wheels. 
Very convenient, economical and complete 
in every detail. Best and Cheapest 


Vertical in the World, 4 
Saw and Grist Mills and Machinery 


generally. 
==SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Steam Engines. 

AUTOMATIC AND 
Prain Surpe Vatvx, 
Stationary, Portable and 
Traction. Cheapest 
and best for all purposes, 
Simple strong and dura- 
ble, No Farquhar boiler 
everexploded. Saw Mills, 
Threshing Machines and ~ 
Agricultural Implements 


. B. Farquhar, ~ 
York, Pa 


WALDRON & SPROUTS French Bur Wil 


Four sizes. 12, 16,20 and 30-inch. 


ae. 
Either with or without Ear Corn Crusher attached 
THESE MILLS HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Writ» for discounts, and catalogue giving full de- 
scription. Addre:s, mentioning this paper. y 
WALDRON & SPROUT,Muncy, Pa, 
Manufacturers of French Burr Mills, Kar Corn 
Crushers and Hay Tools, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


BARNARD & LEAS MPG, C0, 


Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMIPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


7ICTOR+CORN+SHELLER. 


BARNARD’S 


Dustless Three Sieve : 


ELEVATOR 


—AND— 


WAREHOUSE | os 
SzpuRat0R ||“ 


— BA RINAR D'S oo 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PAT’TERNS. 


pene: ENO Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, ven Elevator 
~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. - ~ ~ ~ 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE, ILL. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, | M. M. SNIDER, Sales Agent, 
79 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 1323 CAPITOL AVE.,- DES MOINES, IOWA. 


: BAaARNARD’S 
New Horizontal 


| SMOTTER 


—AND—— 


| SCOURER. 


Especially adapted 
for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


<BA Z 
1H nn 
ot a wna 
‘ 
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J. 8. SEELEY. C. R. DELAMATYR’ 


ELEVAT OR. 


M. F. SEELEY. 


THE SEELEY 


DI GKGY DUSTLESS 


GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 


uaranteed to be the superior of any now on 


ator is our latest and most perfect, and : E 
ae eae A 8 not a warehouse fanning mill with one 


the market. This machine, as can be seen by the cut, 


patent attachment, 


put is a Dustless Separator, made for the express 


urpose of thoroughly cleaning 


and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; itsconstruction is such that the working ma- 


SEELEY, SON & C0. 


FEEMONT, NEB.. chinery and weight is all within the parts or anchors. 
ELEVATOR BUILDERS 
THE SEELEY ELEVATOR ae 
Stands at the head for Conyenience and — Le y) = 
Economy of Operation. = 56S 
Plans, Specifications an 


AND ESTIMATES. 
Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 
lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 

We sell dumps licensed under the patents 
eontrolled by J. M. Harper. 

We build Elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

(@s~ With our experience, we can 
gave you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


© PS ce = 
(a 


Sa POI Gy 


SS WE CLAIM FOR IT SUPERIORITY—-S— 


over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability, saving of poyers capacity and cost of con- 
struction. Its height will aecorumerate any bated of Hen! from ee pole ee apne 
Ss machine. They have a capacity from to ushels per hour, e also control exclusively the 
Prices, Close, and Quality the Beut manufacture of the celebrated Dickey Giant, End and Side Shake Warehouse Mills, that have attained 
such a world wide reputation. Sent on approval to any reliable party. For full particulars addres 


THE CASE MFG.CO.,GolumDUS, 0.1 5 > Dickey MANUFACTURING CO. oxcBsP'%, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPIONof the WORLD. 


Everybody is astonished to see the work 
it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. Wer CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
Jor blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
¥ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
Mjciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 

tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 


Y Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 


== RAILROAD Track SCALES. 

Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes 
made. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 


~ amos a S 
D. T. WEED, |rrstiss |Lanark, Carroll Co,, III. scineatis sete 


_. [HE HARTSFELD 


©, 
SMELTING AND REFINING C0., 
CINCINNATI, - OHIO. 


Buyers and Refiners of Gold and Silver 
Bullion, Ores, Mattes, Concentrates, Cry- 
olite, Argentiferous Lead Ores, Jewelers’ 
Sweepings, Brass Turnings; Refuse of 


E"RENCH ESURR MILLS. 


Please lay this aside 
for reference, and when 
you are ready to pur- 
chase a Mill or any Mill 
Machinery, send for our 
descriptive catalogue, 
describing the many 
kinds and sizes of the 
\, Mills we make, adapted 

to all kinds of work, viz. : 
all grains, bones, chemi- 
cals, paints, dye stuffs, 
foundry facings, etc. 

Remember our Mills 
are guaranteed to prove 
as represented. Send 
r circular and be con- 
vinced. They have no 
equal, 
©. C.PHILLIPS. 
Office, 20 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


—ADDRESS—— 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SCALES 


STANDARD 
AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 


tre ary oe Le ie or Oncaea 
ur a other C1) makers 
ound foes Scales, Ha; oalore Platform 
Scales, etc. Important patented IMPROVEMENTS, 


BEST VALUE for YOUR MONEY. £o% civcmlats, terms and 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N.Y. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 
The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 
Manufacturers of all kinds o 


White Lead, Paint Drippings, Dross, Etc. 


Chemically Pure Aluminum and Alloys Always on Hand, 
Assaying and Analytical Work in All Branches. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Iron Roofing 


‘Crimped and Corrugated Sid- 
ing,Iron Tile or Shingle ,Iron 

‘ames for Roofs and Build- 
ings, Fire-proof Doors, Shut- 
ters, etc., atc. 


IRON ORE PAINT 
and Cement, 
. 152 To 158 Merwin Sr., 


\ Cleveland, 
Send for Circular and Price 
List No. 79. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


SIMPSON & ROBINSON, 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS OF 


Grain Elevators and Warehouses 


Our “ Circular End” Elevators cannot be excelled for compactness, strength and convenience. 
A large number have been built this season, and are universally admitted to be the best in use. To 
those who contemplate building, we will cheerfully submit full particulars and prices. 


Room 28, over 413-415 Washington Ave., South, -  - 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


P~ DEAL'S IMPROVED 
- & GRAIN TESTER. 


T = i ERRSSSERSSRS 


io 


We can Furnish you the best and Most 


Accurate Tester in the Markel for the Least Money, 
il ARE OFFERING SPECIAL PRICES. 


Hundreds in use. Write at once for particulars 


and spot 


Cia SB a aA lee a ese Si 


= We are headquarters for Flour and Grain Testing 
2 Appliances. 


H. J, DEAL SPECIALTY C0, 


BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


METCALF, MACDONALD & CO. 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Builders of Grain Elevators, 


Office, 125 & 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFER TOs 
GEO. B. REEVE, Traffic Manager of the Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway....... CHICAGO, ILL. 
EURO a ROS, 2ic. ca eicsiee se siden ovis delesealecnsiesseeseseecrecscscaes a U 


©. LEE HEIDENREICH, . A. DYBLIE, 
FORMERLY wirH J. A. MCLENNAN. Cu’F Ena’r Cuicaco A. L. & P. Co. 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH & CO., 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


Telephone 8238. Office: 101 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, III. 


Estimates and Outlines of Manufacturing Establishments, Motive Power Plants, Examinations, 
Reports and Repairs of Storage, and Warehouses, Experts in Heavy Structures and Foundations. 


IS SAVED 


IN FUEL, 
IN LABOR,| 
IN REPAIRS| 


—_BY VSING— 


Self-Cleaning Grates, 


No poking or slicing the |: 
fire under your boilers. We | 
guarantee satisfaction be- 
cause we send these Grates 


ON TRIAL. 


| Thousands of these Grates are in use. : 
Send for Circular, Price and Refer- 
ences. 


U.S. GRATE BAR CO,, 


185 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 


Howe's Challenge Sample Enveloye. 


CHEAP, SIMPLE, [ERA |S ABSOLUTELY SECURE 


NEAT AND SECURE. ~ WHEN CLOSED 


EASILY OPENED FROM BECOMING OPENED 


Filled and Closed. 


Dieta] THROUGH -THE ~MAILS. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but 1s always ready for use. It is the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 

NET PRICE IS T.-—No. 0-1 oz. For Rice, Seed, Spices, 
Etc., 50c per 100. $4.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 oz.—For Coffee, Grain, Flour. Pho- 
tographs, Etc., 65c per 100, $5.00 per 1.000; No. 2—4 oz.—KFor Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Etc ., 90c per 100, $7.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—For Flour, 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Etc., $1.25 per 100, $10.50 per 1,000; No.4—8 oz. 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1,000. TERMS 
NET CASH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or Chicago Exzhange. 
We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 

("On orders for 1,000 or more we will print cards on Envelope, FrreEx, if copy and request is in- 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printing is desired. P. S.—Par- 
ties desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No. 0, 22 
cents for No. 1, 35¢ for No. 2, 50c for No. 3, and 5c for No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: / 


N. E. CHURCH, Agent, - - - 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


BowWSHER’S FEED GRINDING MILL, 


(Sold With or Without Elevator.) 


FOR GAR CORN AND ALL KINDS SMALL GRAIN, 


Crushes and grinds Ear Corn and Small Grain, mixing the two in any proportion 
esired. <A carefully built, strong and?reliable machine. Two 
sizes, 15 to 50 bushels’ capacity. 


THE BEST FEED MILL OUT for all kinds of COUNTRY CUSTOM WORK. 


N. P. BOWSHER, Sole Manutacturer, SQUTH BEND, IND 
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STILL ON ‘TOP. 


Perhaps the highest compliment ea eae be paid the “ SALEM ” Bucket is the fact that 
ring the past few years 
its Shape Eias Boon So Closely Imitateda 


y By other manufacturers as to infringe our patented 
rights, but experience reveals the 


“SALEM” @ 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 


IMPERFECTIONS OF IMITATIONS, 
And we therefore take it as a further compliment to the 
“SALEM ” Bucket that as of its old patrons who 
e@ rent ees have 
“ apa EM” Bucket, 
thereby acknowledging to be the most 
satisfactory. Don't be deceived by other makes of 
Buckets that are claimed to be ‘‘just as good.” Insist 
upon having the Original and Reliable Salem 
Bucket. All legitimate Salem Buckets are plainly 
marked with the word S&S A Ta EW. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, Gen’! Agents, Chicago. 
Wareho owes) 10%, ve 108 & 110 Michigan Be eatin: Sr. 
Cc 


SEEDS oie itl 
THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL 
J 4 


were Induced to Tr 


E ALBERT DICKINSON CoO., 
Dealers H Tinos Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
wn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
115, ee 7% 119 Kinzie St. 


—TH E— 


BEST MILL 


—on— 

EARTE 
FOR GRINDING 

Ear Corn, Shelled 


Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
S capacity, as they 


yo; | uh ie 


an on being reversed. 


FULLY GUARANTEED, 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield 0,, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Something New! 


a - Horse Powers. 


These Powers are 


Built Especially for Elevators ! 


There hae been a long-felt want for a Lee 
and cheap Power in the Elevator line, and man 
years of experience in the manufacture of HORSE 
POWERS enables us to produce a Power which is 
conceded by all to be the best for this purpos 
e make two styles—Adjustable Elevators and 
_ Stationary. 


It Requires No Attention. 


= 


the Motion as Steady as 
an Engine. 
Write for Circular and Price List. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO., - ROMEO, MICH. 


poner WORK!) 


im na 


oS _ 
—— ee eee, 


Te HARRISON CONVEYOR. I 
t6 VEY 


Ha sisi of Grain. 
” = 3 “4 Ch Oy ye 
pee } ° —= > ray = 3c 
= Se. O (FO) ite) gy Slee 
RE Te fark Mera Ss Beak gt ta fe 2 
- Pas n 

ees s= si es $2 Sess 

‘s - e ore Sak 
—_— os” 2 3 = Ps wi ou 
beara, CC) = (=) a o 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


_ It has a Perfect Governor which makes | =: 


CHARTER GAS ENGINE. 


~ The ONLY ONE that 


So it is Independent of Gas Works and 
hines. 


Furnishes pone = pe of Bes one cent } 
hour to each indica 
and all other piel itis UNEQUAL 


Send for Circulars and Cescri iption. 


400 Locust St., STERLING, ILL. 


MILLS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANGERS, 
GEARING, ETC., ETC. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


WE Make 4A SPECIALTY OF 
STEAM OUTFITS FOR ELEVATORS AND MILLS, 
And carry in store the largest line of A F 


ATLAS ENCINE AND STEEL BOILERS. 
RUBBER AND LEATHER BELTINC, 


DODCE PULLEYS AND SUP LIES, ; 


To be found in the West. Write us or call for estimate before you buy. 


ENGLISH, MORSE & G0,,'22" “wecrdepe:s" *"*” KANSAS CITY, MO, 
SIOUX CITY ENGINE WORKS i SIOUX CITY, -OWA, 


BUILDERS OF 
- CORLISS AND 
ee ’ SINGLE VALVE 


Antomatic Engines, 


20 to 600 H. P. 


= Elevator Steam 
Plants and Boilers 
A SPECIALTY. 


ST ENCINE WORKS WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Elevator Circulars Free. Send for Circular E with Plans and Specifications. 


James Deal. E. B. Freeman 


JAMES DEAL & CO., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS > 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PHORIA, = “= = 


Fas QUAKER CITY 


GRINDING MILL 


isfy. Try ito 
Co orn & “Co cb AH orw Titheae 
shucks; aN 2 nl Shelled Cree 
Ww. st EMO: Je una ie 


y CAM BRIDGE ROOFING co 


| MANUFACTURERS 0F ——— ee | 

| | 

| Crowl’s.’ ‘Patent. . standing.’ Seam, | 

i} Plain go Roofing, | 

1 Rolled, 

| Corrugated. A Xi youos Inco Siding 

lf Crimped vad) and 
Edge, Ceiling. if 


Made of Steel fad Charcoal Iron, be St first medal by | | i 


New Orleans Expositio | 
jy Cambridge, Ohio. | 


Makes Its Own Gas from Gasoline, 
WILLAMS & ORTON MFG, CO,, 


7 WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSIONS, PORTABLE 


; 
. 


« 
. 
’ 


‘ 
} 
. 


ee 


IL.-LiINoirs. 


